S. 4. Stimpson San Francisco, California 


A. G. Kinsman, Passenger Traffic Manager 
Cheyenne, Wyoming February 24, 1930 


YOUNG WOMEN COURIERS 


As a suggestion - I was just wondering if you had ever given any serious thought 
to the subject of young women as couriers, It strikes me that there would be a 
great psychological punch to having young women stewardesses or couriers, or 
whatever you want to call them, and I am certain that there are some mighty good 
ones available. I have in mind a couple of graduate nurses that would make excepe= 
tional stewardesses. Of course it would be distinctly understood that there would 
be no reference made to their hospital training or nursing experience, but it 
would be a mighty fine thing to have this available, sub rosa, if necessary either 
for air sickness or perhaps something else worse, 


Imagine the psychology of having young women as regular members of the crew. 
Imagine the national publicity we could get from it, and the tremendous effect it 
would have on the traveling public, Also imagine the value that they would be to 
us not only in the neater and nicer method of serving food and looking out for the 
passengers! welfare, but also in an emergency, 


I am not suggesting at all the flapper type of girl, or one that would go haywire. 
You know nurses as well as I do, and you know that they are not given to flighti- 
ness - I mean in the head, The average graduate nurse is a girl with some horse 
SenSe and is very practical and has seen enough of men to not be inclined to chase 
them around the block at every opportunity, Further, as a general rule nurses are 
not of the "pretty" type which lends to their usefulness in this case. 


The young women that we would select would naturally be intelligent and could 
handle what traffic work aboard was necessary, such as keeping of records, filling 
out reports, issuing tickets, etc., etc. They would probably do this as well or 
better than the average young fellow, Further, while we admit to ourselves that 
we are going to train couriers for ultimate jobs ashore in various traffic capac- 
ities, we know between ourselves that there is anything but a dearth of opportun- 
ities in sight. 


As to the qualifications of the proposed young women couriers, their first para- 
mount qualification would be that of a graduate nurse (although this would never 
be brought into the foreground in advertising or anything as it sort of sounds as 
though they are necessary); and, secondly, young women who have been around and 
are familiar with general travel - rail, steamer and air. Such young women are 
available here. 


This is just a passing thought and I want to pass it on to you. 


S, A, Stimpson 
Division Traffic Agent 
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UNITED AIR LINES 


5959 So. Cicero Avenue, Chicago 38, Illinois, POrtsmouth 7-3300 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES 
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November 11, 1959 


Joyce Lakey Shanks 
R. E. D. Box 1254 
Terre Haute, Indiana 


Dear irs, Shanks: 


xr. Robert E, Johnson has asked us to reply to your recent letter, 
requesting information on stewardess service, 


Oe aa ann 


According to the last edition of "Air Transport Facts and Figures" 
there were more then nine thousand stewardesses employed by U. Se 
airlines in 1958. From this total, it would be safe to assume that 
the present number is approximately ten thousand. 


To qualify as a stewardess for United Air Lines, applicants must be 
at least 5 feet, 2 inches and not more then 5 feet, 8 inches, Weight 
must not exceed 138 pounds and this of course is in prorortion to 
height, The starting age range is from twenty through twenty six, 


As for the statement from Hr, Johnson, we suggest you obtain this 
from Mr. D. Fa xagarrell, Senior Vice rresident=-Transportation Ser- 
vices. Stewardess service is one of the departments under his ad- 
ministration, His address is United Air Lines, Operating Base, 
Stapleton Airfield, Denver, Colo, 


Of the enclosed material, your particular attention is called to the 
copy of a memo written by S, A. Stimpson in February, 1930. Mr. 
Stimpson is still a United employee, working eS a Salesman on the 
West Coast, 


If we can be of further help, just let us know and we'll provide 
whatever our files efford on early-day stewardess service, 


M san yours, 


why Qo 


We. lie O O'tHern 
Director of Publicity 
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You get extra care ai no extra fare 
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OhRITED AIR RIRES 


EX Stapleton Airfield, Denver 7, Colorado 


OPERATING BASE December 23 1959 


Mrs. Joyce Lekey Shanks 
R. R. 3, Box 125A 
Terre Haute, Indians 


Dear Mrs. Shanks: 


Your letter of November 16th to Mr. D. F. Marearrell hes been referred 
to me, and I rerret the delay in answerine, 


As to your cuestions, United Air Lines at the present time has 1200 
stevardesses in its employ. This number has remained rather constant 
over the past few years; however, it is anticipated thet we will 
probebly have approximstely 1500 rirls durine the summer of 1960. 

All of the United States domestic carriers employ at present more 
than 9,000. I em uneble to advise how many are employed ell tocether 
over the world. 


The first stewardesses, of which there were eight includinr Miss Ellen 
Church, were called stewsrdesses. FPassenrer reection in the berinning 
was eratifyine and positive. Passenrers reacted favoratly to young 
rirls tendin- the cabin and providine service in this new industry. 

I think that steverdesses definitely over the years have actually 
contrituted to increased travel; this, of course, to a creater derree 
in the formuletive years than during the present time when air travel 
is well eccepted anyway. 


Since Stewardess Service's inception with United Air Lines nearly thirty 
years aro, United Air Lines has emoloyed over 7,300 stewardesses. 
Mey 15, 1960, will be the 30th anniversery of that becinning. 


I trust thet this informnetion alone with that supplied by Mr. O'Hern 
will be helpful. Please write arain if adcitional details or 
information is required. 


T. B. Dawson 
Superintendent 
5Stevarcéess Service 
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From: News Bureau 
UNITED AIR LINES 
5959 S. Cicero Ave. 
Chicago 38, Ill, 


Youth prevails at United Air Lines! stewardess training school 
in Cheyenne, Wyo., according to an annual survey of graduates just com- 
pleted, 

Of the seven age groups receiving 4% weeks! training in 1958, 
more than one-third of the girls, 175, were 20 years old. Next largest 
group were 21-year-olds, accounting for 135 new stewardesses. Third were 
young women of 22, with 93 graduates. Candidates for United stewardess 
careers must be 20 but not yet 27. 

Most common height, reported by 114 of over 500 women who donned 
United uniforms last year, was 5 feet 5 inches. Girls bordering on this 
height represented another 195 graduates =- 98 being 5 feet 6, and 97 
who were 5 feet 4. 

More than three-fourths of the trainees -— 403 -- had attended 
college for periods ranging from one to five years, Thirty-seven nurses, 
assigned principally to California-Hawaii flights, were included in the 


classes. 
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UNITED AIRLINES 


FLIGHT ATTENDANTS: YESTERDAY AND TODAY 


Flight attendants have been an important part of United 
Airlines since May 15, 1930, when the airline industry's 
"original eight" stewardesses took to the skies for Boeing 
Air Transport, a United predecessor. 

Those eight ladies -- Ellen Church, Jessie Carter, 
Margaret Arnott, Cornelia Peterman, Harriet Fry, Alva 
Johnson, Inez Keller and Ellis Crawford -- pioneered a 
profession that today includes more than 12,000 men and 
women at United. 

The original flight attendants were graduate nurses, 
unmarried, under 25 years of age. They had little formal 
training for their job, which included serving box lunches 
of cold chicken or sandwiches, and coffee from thermoses. 
They also were called on to board luggage, tighten screws 
that held down the aircraft's wicker seats, and dust the 
inside of the plane. An important task in flight was to 
make sure that passengers didn't open the exit door on their 
way to the washroom. 

The first stewardesses earned $125 a month for about 
100 hours work. Few women stayed with the job for more than 
a year. 


(more) 
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Today the focus of the flight attendant profession is 
safety and service.  United's flight attendant trainees 
undergo five weeks of training at the company's education 
and training center in suburban Chicago. The "hands-on" 
program covers emergency procedures, first aid, human 
relations and food service. 

There's no doubt that the job has become a career. The 
average United flight attendant is 37 years old and has been 
flying for more than 13 years. Men account for about 15 
percent of the workforce. Approximately 43 percent of 
United's flight attendants are married and about 40 percent 
are parents. 

United's flight attendants are stationed at one of 10 
domiciles: Chicago, Cleveland, Washington, D.C., Denver, 
Honolulu, Los Angeles, New York, Newark, San Francisco and 
Seattle. They fly up to 85 hours per month. Salaries range 
from $1,225 per month for new-hires to $3,100 for the most 
senior flight attendants. 

Basic qualifications are: 

o minimum 21 years of age 

o height 5'2" to 6! 

o weight in proportion to height based on company 

standards; vision correctable to 20/30 with contact 
lenses or glasses 


o public contact experience 


(more) 
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In addition, United seeks persons with a well-groomed 
appearance and pleasing personality. Preference is given to 
those who have worked in demanding positions with 
considerable public contact where customer service is 
important. For current hiring needs, the ability to speak 
one of the following languages is a plus: Spanish, 
Mandarin, Cantonese, Japanese, Korean, Malay, Tagalog or 
Thai. 

To request an employment application, send a letter or 
postcard (no calls, please) to: Flight Attendant 
Employment, United Airlines, Dept. FA 1, P.O. Box 66100, 
Chicago, IL 60666. 


- UA - 
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Only Yesterday 


By Frances E. Hughes 


Last month, United Airlines honored 
eight women, the world's first airline 
hostesses, in Seattle, Wash., when a 


Boeing 747 was christened in appreciation 
of the pioneering spirit demonstrated by 
these women. 

One of the eight women was the iate 
Ellen Church Marshall, who was actually 
the originator of the idea for airline stewar- 
desses 45 years ago. 

Mrs. Marshall was a nurse from the small 
farm town of Cresco, lowa. In recruiting 
seven nurses to participate in the ad- 
venture, she chose women from diverse 
backgrounds. Most of them had never 
flown in an airplane until their first flight as 
stewardesses with Boeing Air Transport, 
United Airlines predecessor company, 
from San Francisco to Chicago on May 15, 
1930. 

They had started a new job that would 
become a career involving thousands of 
women around the world. Their flights with 
12 passengers at 5,000 feet in drafty, un- 
pressurized cabins with stopovers at 
barren airstrips were a real sign of 
courage. Now, airline stewardesses fly 
with 340 passengers at 35,000 feet and 
think nothing of it. 

Mrs. Marshall's idea came from a desire 
to find a way to combine her nurses 
training with aviation, which was her 
hobby at the time. She was associated with 
the French Hospital in San Francisco, and 
one day she dropped into the office of 
Boeing Transport Company and talked to 
S. A. Stimpson, traffic agent of the airline 
in San Francisco, with the suggestion of 
using nurses as stewardesses on planes. 

Stimpson passed on the suggestion to A. 
G. Kinsman, passenger traffic manager at 
Cheyenne, Wyo., and within a few months 
Boeing hired Ellen and had her to recruit 
seven more nurses to be trained as flight 
stewardesses. in three months time, the 
women entered their service with the com- 
pany. 

The first uniforms were green wool, trim- 
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med with gray. The jackets had notched 
lapels with double rows of buttons and the 
skirts were plain and easy fitting. There 
were matching full-length capes for 
warmth in the poorly heated first planes, 
and matching green tams were worn on 
their heads. 

Although Ellen was the first stewardess 
in the world, she did not get to serve very 
long for, after 18 months, she was groun- 
ded as the result of injuries received in an 
automobile accident. When she retired she 
was chief of the stewardess service. 

The loca! woman was born Sept. 22, 
1904, in Cresco, lowa. After graduating 
from the University of Minnesota School of 
Nursing, she was assigned to care for the 
wife of an Army pilot at Fort Snelling and 
had the opportunity to fly, which she loved 
to do. 

After leaving the airline and her recovery 
from the accident, she re-entered the 
University of Minnesota for post-graduate 
work. She resumed hospital duty, first in 
the Milwaukee County Hospital in 1936 
and four years later in Children's Hospital 
in Louisville, Ky. 

From 1942 to 1946, she served with the 
United States Army Nurse Corps with the 
Air Evacuation Service in Africa, Sicily, 
England and France. She is one of few 
women who received the Air Medal. She 
had attained the rank of captain. During 
the last 20 months of her service, she 
taught in the school of air evacuation at 
Randolph Field, Tex. 

After the war, Ellen Church resumed her 
duties at the Children's Hospital and later 
at the Sherman Hospital in Elgin, Ill. In 
1951, she received a master's degree in 
nursing administration and education from 
the University of Chicago. 

in 1952, she became administrator of 


MICHAEL CLARE 


Local woman first stewardess 


Union Hospital, having come here a year 
earlier as director of nurses and of the 
School of Nursing at the hospital. 


She bought a 15-acre farm near 
Elbridge, IH., where she lived until her 
marriage to the late Leonard Marshall, 
then president of the Terre Haute First 
National Bank, on Sept. 11, 1964. A year 
later, on Aug. 27, 1965, she was killed in a 
fall from a horse while.horseback riding 
south of the city. 


Mrs. Marshall flew to New York the sum- 
mer preceding her death to receive the 
Amelia Earhart Award for her contributions 
in the field of aviation. At the time of her 
service during World War li, she received, 
besides the Air Medal, the EAME cam- 
paign medal with seven bronze service 
stars, the American Theatre Campaign 
Medal and the Victory Medal. 

On the wall in the reception room of 
Union Hospital is a bronze plaque paying 
tribute to her as a "humanitarian, war 
heroine and aviation pioneer.” 

United Airlines paid tribute to the 
pioneer in stewardess service on airlines 
in the July issue of “Mainliner,” United 
Airlines and Western International Hotels 
magazine. 

The airlines also paid tribute to her 20 
years ago when she went to New York for 
the anniversary celebration of the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the stewardess service 
on commercial planes. That summer, she 
also went to Columbia, Mo., to receive an 
"Aviation First" award. 

The silver anniversary reunion of 
United's Stewardess Alumnae was also 
held on August of that year in Denver, 
Colo., when she met again some of those 
seven young women who joined her in the 
original venture. 
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Former Stewardess, 
67, Heads Reunion 


CHICAGO «APs — It was a 
gritty thing to be a stewardess 
in the early days of commercial 
flights. recalls Claire Reardon 
Wassenberg 

A! 67. Mrs Wassenberg is one 
of the;world's oldest former 
airline stewardesses She spun 
a lot of tales for 500 former 
American Airlines 
stewardesses who wound up a 
'reunion Saturday in Chicago 

"We used to have to carry 
money for refunds so that when 
we made a forced landing we 
could give the passengers mon- 
ey to catch a train on to their 
destination On my first flight 
we lost an engine. and we only 
had two to begin with I was too 
dumb to be afraid. ` said Mrs 
Wassenberg who now lives in 
Miami 

Most of the former steward- 
esses said the main question 
asked of them by male passen- 
gers was ‘Would you join me 
for dinner when we land?” 
Someone figured that the 500 
stewardesses had. collectively. 
heard that line about 3 million 
times None succumbed. of 
course 

Mrs Wassenberg. however. 


said he didnt have many prob- 
lems with amorous male pas- 
sengers She said most of them 
were too frightened to get fresh 

‘In 1934 when I flew there 
were no pressurized cabins so 
we had to fly low." she re- 
called “The night flights were 
kind of smooth. but it got pret- 
ty rough during the days ' 

The planes could not fly over 
‘storms-and had to fly though 
them. “and sometimes we d be 
laid over for two weeks at a 
time because of the bad weath- 
er 

“In those days a stewardess 
had to be a registered nurse ' 
Mrs Wassenberg said "There 
was so much sickness on the 
planes People were famting a 
lot of the time They were afraid 
of flying. I was in storms so bad , 
people would fly out of their 
seats and hit the roof 

"And they were very fussy 
about liquor in those days. ` she 
continued "You were not 
allowed to drink. but some of 
the passengers would have to 
get drunk to have the courage to 
fly Once a movie star threw a 
whisky bottle at me when I told 
her she couldn't drink. ` 


By GAY PAULEY 
UPI Senior Editor 

"If I had it io do over,” says 
Jessie Carter Bronson, * 
would have stayed with the 
airlines." 

Mrs. Bronson, 72, a retired 
nurse, is one of the remaining 
four of the eight originals — the 
first women airlines Stewardes- 
ses. They were folk heroines of 


the early years of commer- Í 


cial aviation and on May 15 
the industry Paid tribute to 
them, their pioneering 5U vears 
ago, and to the 125,000 flight 
attendants of the jet age 1980. 
To mark the 50th, United 
Airlines, which hired the first 
eight, held fashion benefit 
shows nationwide. Headlining 


15 
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the shows were the imagined ! 


flight attendants' uniforms for 
the year 2030, designed by such 
as Bill Blass, Bill Haire, Edith 
Head, Stan Herman, Jean Louis 
and Pauline Trigere. 

Fifty years ago! Mrs. Bron- 
son said it doesn't seem all that 
long ago when she was working 
on Ford 80-As and Ford 
Trimotors. She flew the run 
from San Francisco to Cheyen- 
ne. The flight, in good weather, 
took about 20 hours and made 
13 stops. 

"We signed on at $125 a 
month and got $5 extra if we 
were stuck because of a storm 
_or other delays,” she said. “But 
you must remember, those 
were the Depression years and 
we at least had jobs. I had not 
been brought up on money so 
the pay didn’t bother me. 

“All of us were young and the 
hours of delay didn’t bother 
us.” 

The mailbags were the real 
payload. “We always had piles 
of them in the back of the plane 
and if the plane overweighted, 
out went stewardess, passen- 
gers if necessary, but the mail 
must go through. 

“The planes (on which I 
worked) could carry 15 passen- 
gers, but we rarely had that 
many.” 

United Airlines said the idea 
for female attendants came 
from Steve Stimpson, San 
Francisco district manager for 
Boeing Air Transport, forerun- 
ner of United Airlines. In 1930, 
he had met Ellen Church, a 
registered nurse and Student 
pilot, who wondered whether 
she could get into flying, 
perhaps as a pilot. 

In the first years of commer- 
cial aviation the copilot looked 
after passengers. But 1930 saw 
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At 72, Sie Remember- 1830 Flights 


UPI Telephoto 


eee Mrs. bronsos re- gaed $125 a Month 


nursing. "If I had it to do ove 
I would have stayed with ti« 
airlines," she said 
telephone interview from t:- 
retirement home in Kapa: 
Kauai, the "country island” ct 
the Hawaiian group. She wiil 
return to the mainland for at 
least one anniversary event. 

Stewardesses' duties were tar 
afjeld from those today. 


"We had to carry all the 


luggage on board," she said. 
"And if the wicker seats (the 
type used in the early planes) 
were not fastened tightly, we 
had to bolt them down 
ourselves. Then we would dust 
the whole plane. 

"Some of us joined bucket 
brigades to help fuel the planes. 

"We also helped pilots push 
the planes into hangars and 
made sure that some passenger 
didn't open the exit door by 
mistake when going to the 
washroom. 

“I can't remember whether 
we had seat belts." 
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environment. 


4 The impersonal atmosphere 
©? of todays jumbo jets is a 
challenge to many attendants. 
There vou are at 35.000 feet 


with 300 or more passengers. 
One day you'll 
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a smule.” 


“But you'd be surprised how , 


manv flight attendants have 
found their own way of 
providing that personal touch, 
said 34-year-veteran Virginia 
Riley. “I know people who give 
special parties on long flights, 
wear costumes on Halloween, 
or dress up as Santa Claus to 
spread a little Christmas 
cheer.” 


As for Mrs. Bronson, born in 
Los Molinos, north of Sac- 
ramento, she can recall when 
the compass in the cabin was 
the pilot’s only guide to where 
he was going, except for 
landmarks along the way. A far 
cry, indeed, from today’s 
computerized equipment. 


“We had no weather reports 
once we left the ground,’ she 
said, “We would take off in 
almost any kind of weather. 


"I remember only one 
emergency landing... we came 
into Sacramento... one of the 
motors had done something. 
But we were only at 3,000 feet. 
The highest we ever flew would 
be maybe 12,000 when we were 
getting across mountains.” 


Now, she makes an annual 
visit — by jumbo jet — to the 
Sacramento area to visil 
relatives. 


= and operates a teen disco for 
i the young who want to gather 
! in a booze and drug-free 
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United Airlines said the idea 
for female attendants came 
from Steve Stimpson, San 


Francisco district manager for 
Boeing Air Transport, forerun- 
ner of United Airlines. In 1930, 
he had met Ellen Church, a 


|"""Tegistered nurse and Student 
| 


pilot, who wondered whether 
she could get into flying, 
perhaps as a pilot. 

In the first years of commer- 
cial aviation the copilot looked 
after passengers. But 1930 saw 
the greatest growth in passen- 
ger traffic since the industry's 
beginnings in 1926. 

Stimpson, recalling the stew- 
ards who served as passengers 
on a steamship line for which 
he previously worked, thought 
the idea could be transferred to 
aircraft. 

Eventually he went to W.A. 
Patterson, assistant to Boeing's 
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"Some of us join 
brigades to help fuel Hd ity i 

‘We also helped pilots push 
the planes into hangars and 
made sure that some passenger 
didn't open the exit door by 
mistake when going to the 
washroom. 

"I can't remember whether 
we had seat belts.” 


These duties were in addition 
to their "normal" job of 
serving box lunches, usually 
cold chicken, pouring coffee 
from thermoses and comforting 
airsick passengers. 

There was no serving of 
drinks. “Most of our passengers 
were businessmen,” Mrs. Bron- 
son recalled, “but we were 
flying during prohibition. Busi- 
nessmen who wanted a drink 
brought their own flask.” 


president and later president of “When Mrs. Bronson became a 


United Airlines. Patterson gave 
Stimpson permission to hire 
eight stewardesses on a three- 
month trial. 

Stimpson immediately hired 
Ellen Church, and with her 
assistance, seven more nurses. 
In those days, one of the 
requirements was the R.N. 
degree. 

The others were Jessie Carter 
(now Mrs. Bronson), Margaret 
Arnott, Cornelia Peterman, 
Harriet Fry, Alva Johnson, Inez 
Keller and Ellis Crawford. 
Bronson, Crawford, Arnott and 
Peterman are left. 

The long, rough flights in 
drafty, unpressurized cabins 
caused most of the original 
eight to clip their wings and 
return to ground jobs. 

Mrs. Bronson said she joined 
up because, “I was working in 
a San Francisco hospital and 
wed all heard about this new 
career, nurses on airplanes. 

“One evening I zipped over to 
where they were recruiting and 
was hired. I was almost 21, 
fresh out of R.N. training. This 
was a whole new world to me.” 

Four of the original eight 
flew San Francisco-Cheyenne, 
the other four Cheyenne- 
Chicago. “We never got to 
know each other, really,” said 
Mrs. Bronson, “because we 
were never on the same plane.” 

She stayed with United for 
two years. then returned to 


“stew” the requirements were: 
single, female,graduate nurse 
under 25, under 5 feet 4 inches 
(she got by that one somehow 
as a 5 feet 5), and weigh less 
than 115 pounds. 

Times have changed. Stewar- 
desses now earn more and 
work fewer hours than the 
pioneer attendants. Only 40 
percent of United’s now are 
women. 

The base pay for a senior 


flight attendant is $1,710 for 70 |, 


down: 
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hours. There is "incentive" pay |í 


for such, as say, overwater 
flights. 
They may not fly more than 


85 hours per month. This means |: 


many hours off-duty in a given 


month, averaging out at 16 |: 
days off. For some, the free |‘ 
hours, and the jet age, spell | 9 


loneliness when not on duty. 
“The best thing that hap- 
pened was when United (and 
other airlines) started calling 
us flight attendants,” said 
Linda Schoonoven, who's been 
flying since 1969. “In the '60s, 
you never, ever told anyone 
what you did for a living 
because we were all flying just 
unti! we could find something 
more ‘meaningful.’ Well, today, 
the job has become a career... 
"There was a phase when we 
were thought of as cute 
playthings," said Paulette 
Haynes, a veteran of 16 years. 
“We're not anymore. We've got 


From: News Bureau 
UNITED AIR LINES 
5959 S, Cicero Ave. 
Chicago 38, Illinois 


Ellen Church, the world's first airline stewardess, has begun a new chapter 
in her notable career as a nurse, according to United Air Lines, which employed 
her in 1930 to organize the pioneer group of "sky girls." 

Miss Church has just been appointed director of the Union Hospital School 
of Nursing in Terre Haute, Ind, at her new post she heads 12 instructors and 80 
Students, besides supervising 50 graduate nurses and 48 nurses aids, She recently 
received a master's degree in nursing administration and education at the University 
of Chicago, 

As a young nurse in San Francisco 22 years ago Miss Church approached of- 
ficials of Boeing Air Transport, o parent company of United, and proposed that 
stewardesses be added to flight crews, Her idea was accepted, She and seven other 
nurses began flying between Chicago and San Francisco on May 15, 1930. 

Miss Church flew for 18 months. Grounded by injury in an auto accident, 
she enrolled at the University of Minnesota and earnod a bachelor's degree in 
nursing education, In 1936 she resumod hospital duty as suporvisor of pediatrics 
at Milwaukee County Hospital, 

In December, 1942, she took to the air again — this time as a captain in 
the Army Nurse Corps, Air Evacuation Service, For distinguished work in North 
Africa, Sicily, England and Franca, she was presented with the Air Medal, 


Miss Church was nationally honored by United and the nir transport industry 


two years ago when the 20th anniversary of stewardess service was observed, 


From: News Bureau 
UNITED AIR LINES 


There's a widespread belief that the average stewardess marries 
either & pilot, a traveling tycoon or a handsome stranger from Walla Walla 
in the order given, Ab ss. ype 

Actually, as disclosed by surveys of the 900 girls who fly for United 
Air Lines, none of the gentlemen named is a likely mate for the average steward- 
ess, She doesn't marry a pilot for the very good reason that the average pilot 
already is married, Nor does she plunge into matrimony with a traveling tycoon 
or a handsome stranger, Who, then, puts the ring on her finger? 

The somewhat startling fact is that the average stewardess marries 
the boy back home, She flies almost 29 months with United before exchanging 
her wings for a housewife's apron, The qualities she looks for in a prospec- 
tive husband are "intelligence, honesty and a pleasant disposition," Her ideal 
man is a combination of President Eisenhower, Henry Fonda and Edward R, Murrow, 
Oddly enough, the fellow vho meets these specifications is someone she knows 
in her home town, 

After being grounded by matrimony, the average stewardess may join 
one of the 11 chapters of the U,S.A.--United Air Lines Stewardess Alumnae-- 
which has more than 1,000 members, Apart from social activities, the members 
participate in welfare programs, The Chicago chapter, for example, has done 
extensive work for the Florence Crittendon Anchorage and the National Association 


for Mentally Retarded Children, 


= more =~ 


Page 2 


The U.S.A. maintains close liaison with United, The company cooper- 
ates in arrangements for the annual U.S.A. convention, attended by some 125 
delegates, When United celebrated its 25th anniversary of stewardess service 
on May 15, 1955, U.S.A. members were honored guests at luncheons held in nine 
cities, 

What about the stewardesses who are not "average?! They are the ones 
who marry pilots, traveling tycoons and the handsome stranger from Walla Walla, 
This group also includes the girls who remain single, Some advance to super- 
visory jobs in stewardess service. Others distinguish themselves as executives 
in non-aeronautical fields, 

Ellen Church, the "world's first stewardess," is administrator of the 
Union Hospital in Terre Haute, Ind, As a young nurse in San Francisco, she 
originated the idea of stewardess service and recruited seven other nurses to 
fly for Boeing Air Transport, a parent company of United Air Lines, They went 
aloft on May 15, 1930, unaware they were establishing a new feminine career, 

Mary O'Connor, United's senior stewardess, joined the company in 1933. 
Known as the "world's flyingest woman," she has logged more than 5,000,000 miles 
of air travel, Miss O'Connor is stewardess on the company's executive plane, a 
twin-engine Convair named the "Mainliner O'Connor." It is the only airliner in 
the world to bear the name of & stewardess, 

Of the seven young nurses who became "sky girls" with Ellen Church 
in 1930, four are married and two are nurses, The seventh lost her life in an 
automobile accident, Of the four who are married, one is the wife of a lumber 
company owner; one is married to a manufacturer's agent; another is the spouse 


of a national park commissioner; the fourth is wed to a newspaper art director, 
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introduces you to... 


ELLEN CHURCH MARSHALL 
1904-1965 


More than 50 years ago a 
young nurse from Iowa was 
given an opportunity that was 
to affect thousands of lives. 

Ellen Church was introduced 
to flying by a grateful Army 
pilot whose ailing wife 
recovered under Ellen's care. 

Church became fascinated 
with her new-founded hobby 
and eventually looked for a 
way to combine her interest in 
aviation with her career. 

While working in San Fran- 


cisco, she approached Boeing 


Air Transport (now United 
Airlines) officials with her 
idea. 

Church contended that 
trained nurses could take care 
of the passengers better than 
the male co-pilots could. She 
also suggested that the nurses' 
mere presence would ease the 
minds of reluctant travelers. 

"How is a man going to say 
he is afraid to fly when a 
woman is on the plane?’ 
Church asked. - 

Boeing adopted the concept. 


and Ellen and seven other 


nurses became the world's first 
“sky girls'' on May 15, 1930, 
after a three-month training 
period. 

Injuries from a car accident 
led her to an early retirement 
as chief stewardess. 

In 1942 she joined the Army 
Nurse Corps and became one of 
few women to receive the Air 
Medal. 

She came to Terre Haute in 
December of 1951 as nursing 
director at Union Hospital. 
Within a year she was named 


` hospital administrator and 


held that position for 13 years. 

She married Leonard B. Mar- 
shall Sr., former president of 
Terre Haute First National 
Bank, in 1964. 

Remaining active after her 
retirement from Union 
Hospital, she took up 
horseback riding. But. died 
after a riding accident in 
1965. 

United Air Lines contributed 
$25,000 to Union Hospital in 
the memory of Ellen Church 
Marshall. 
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From: News Bureau 
UNITED AIR LINES 


WORLD!S FIRST STEWARDESSES: These eight vomen pioneered airline stewardess service 
in 1930 when they began their duties on the San Francisco-Chicago route of Boeing 
Air Transport, a United Air Lines predecessor company, Uppermost is Ellen Church, 


who originated the idea, She now is administrator of a hospital at Terre Haute, 


Ind, 


The Winged Woman from page 36 


Aviation, meanwhile, was growing safer, with the addition 
of basic navigational aids, and women were helping to prove 
the case. In 1933, Anne Morrow Lindbergh, an almost 
painfully shy but highly articulate woman, served as co- 
pilot, navigator, and radio operator for her husband on 
their famous flight across the Atlantic to explore possible 
new air lanes. Amelia Earhart, who eventually became vice- 
president of Boston & Maine Airways (a Northeast Airlines 
predecessor), made her mark as an aviatrix, only to dis- 
appear in the Pacific during a prewar round-the-world flight. 
Jackie Cochran, later a director of Northeast (since merged 
into Delta), became famous in the 1930s as a racing pilot, 
winning the Bendix transcontinental in 1938, and a New 
York-Miami race in 1939. Cochran later ferried military 
planes from Canada to Great Britain. When, in 1943, the 
U.S. finally enrolled women as military pilots, she headed 
the U.S. Army Air Force's woman pilots' group. 


- pR: war's end, flying was definitely 

a glamorous profession, especially 

BLP (or the stewardesses. Movie stars 

were frequent passengers, and the airlines made sure the 

public knew that cinema favorites such as Fred Astaire 

and other famous persons—Eleanor Roosevelt, the Andrews 
Sisters, Ozzie and Harriet—were buying tickets. 

One senior stewardess who started flying in 1945 thought 
that "next to being a Hollywood star, nothing was more 
glamorous. . . . All you had to do was stand around and 
look pretty." 

Despite the glamour, woman cabin attendants rarely flew 
longer than two years. "It wasn't a professional career. It 
was just something to amuse yourself" until marriage inter- 
vened. In fact, the job was looked upon as an advantageous 
one for catching a husband. . 

In the air, things were changing rapidly. Military planes, 
converted to civilian-airline use, brought sophisticated tech- 
niques. Four-engine planes were introduced. Hot meals 
“cooked” on board became a possibility. And, although 
stewardesses were still in charge of such things as adjusting 
cabin heat (regulators were in the cabin floor in the DC-3s), 
the primitive nature of in-flight services was giving way to 
more wide-ranging approaches. The businessman traveler 
was attracted with promotional techniques—liquor service 
and "Men Only" flights. One exception was at United, where 
Pat Patterson “wasn’t going to allow his stewardesses to be- 
come barmaids," a veteran remembered. This is the same 
Patterson who insisted on a “girl next door" quality for his 
flight attendants and who also held out against coach service 


'for a while. After all, he ran a first-class airline. 


The years just prior to the jet age were the best for stew- 
ardesses and passengers alike. The women had a chance to 
deal with the passengers on a personal level and weren't 
rushed to complete a dozen tasks before landing. Passengers, 
still experiencing something new, "were just so gratcful to 


be aboard," said one stewardess of the Fifties, that they * 


demanded little. 

When the jets came, in 1958, signaling the true beginning 
of mass air travel, things changed rapidly. The old nurse 
image began to erode, disappearing with scarcely a trace in 
the 1960s, when uniforms became colorful and trendy to 
match the new paint jobs on the airplanes. Costumes ranged 
from Emilio Pucci-designed combinations to hot pants and 
miniskirts. Some advertising themes implied that steward- 
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esses were not only the carriers’ most important public con- 
tacts but their sexiest ones as well. 

The go-go beat of the jets was matched bv offers of flying 
gourmet restaurants, and movies and other in-flight enter- 
tainment. Whatever the airlines promised their pampered 
passengers, the cabin attendants were required to deliver, 
turning flights into marathons where the work never ceased. 
Personal service was carried away with the prop «ash from 
the jet engines, and was lost, perhaps forever, with the 
arrival of the wide-bodied planes in the Seventies. 

A good share of the populace now takes jet travel for 
granted; it is no longer glamorous. The complexity of to- 
day's planes and the concurrent emphasis on safety have 
made the role of the flight attendant (a non-sex-oriented 
phrase to cover male personnel) as important for safety 
reasons as for public-contact or traffic-generating ones. It 
has been said that if it weren't for safety, and the fact that 
people like to eat on airplanes, airlines wouldn't need stew- 
ardesses. Thus, the five- to six-week attendant-training 
courses, though no longer than they were 30 years ago, place 
much more emphasis on technical aspects of flying. 

Of more importance when analyzing women's role in 
commercial flying is the raised social consciousness of the 
past ten years. Not only do equal-opportunity programs 
require the airlines to hire men for cabin service jobs, but 
they also prevent the carriers from firing married women 
or those with children. Age barriers have been relaxed. Last 
year United Airlines hired a fifty-three-year-old grand- 
mother as a flight attendant. 


"4HE role of women is also changing 

[ elsewhere in commercial aviation. 

With some supportive government 

prodding (because many airlines are federal contractors), 

women are trying to invade airline areas generally considered 

“nontraditional.” The greatest scene of accomplishment 

thus far is probably in the cockpit itself, where there are 

now 19 women pilots. Frontier Airlines has the onlv female 

captain, a woman who commands a 19-passenger turboprop 
serving the carrier’s small-community routes. 

Elsewhere, progress is slow but, in fact, on its way. Ann 
Wood, Staff Vice-President for International Airport 
Charges for Pan Am, is “frustrated but not discouraged.” 
Still, itis her vital responsibility to evaluate the impact on the 
company of newly imposed charges for landing fees and 
rental of ground facilities. Eastern employs the woman with 
the highest rank, Vice-President, In-Flight Services Edwina 
Gilbert. Some would dismiss that as being a “traditional” 
slot. 

At American, where women count for 14 percent of the 
company's total management, women employees include 
a lab technician who reads a spectrograph to check aircraft- 
engine oil samples, and a fleet-service clerk whose duties in- 
clude moving and weighing cargo. After splitting ten vears 


.in Anchorage between working on the ramp and serving as 


freight manager, Bonnie Shaw Thompson of Northwest Air- 
lines is now sales manager, covering a territory that extends 
from Juneau to Prudhoe Bay, where the Alaska pipcline 
starts, The figures may show that women are not vet equal 
to men in airline employment opportunities, but it's a long, 
long way from Ellen Church holding the hands of airsick 
passengers to Bonnie Thompson swashbuckling across the 
tundra. € 
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First 


In the May 1980 issue of ‘‘United 
Mainliner”, which Glenn Staggs gave 
to us, one of the feature stories 
concerned the first airline stew- 
ardesses. Among the first eight was 
Ellen Church, who for several years 
was administrator of Union Hospital, 
and was later married to Leonard B. 


` Marshall. 


It was Miss Church who initiated 
the idea of female stewardesses with 
Boeing Airplane Transport, which 


.had started flying passengers. The 


airline was thinking about male stew- 
ards, as aboard ocean liners, until the 
suggestion was made. Miss Church 
was a nurse, so the first eight women 
were nurses. They received $125 per 
month for 100 hours of flying time. 

Food was served on china with 
silver flatware and crystal. And it 
was prepared by the Palmer House in 
Chicago. Of the original eight, most 
quit within a year, according to the 
article. There are several photos of 
the first stewardesses, what they 
wore, and plane interiors and ex- 
teriors. It took 18 to 24 hours from 
Chicago to San Fransisco. And the 
ride was rough! 
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Women in. Aeronautics 


BY 


CHARLES PAUL MAY 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, !3 63 
Edinburgh NEW YORK Toronto 


12. It Was a Woman’s War, Too 


The WASPs were not the only air-minded women serving 
with the military forces. WACs, members of the Women's 
Army Corps, took over many tasks from men who could per- 
form Army combat duties. Some of these girls served as air- 
craft mechanics, parachute riggers, welders, instrument tech- 
nicians, electricians, aerial photographers, radio technicians, 
radio-control-tower operators, weather observers, and Link 
Trainer instructors. The Link Trainer was not an airplane but 
a training device developed by Link Aviation, Inc. It con- 
sisted primarily of airplane instruments and controls. An in- 
structor could make the instruments behave as thev would in 
a real plane, and the student pilot had to work the controls 
to keep the trainer "flying" properly. 

The Navy, too, had women taking part in its aviation pro- 
gram. When a member of the WAVES (Women Accepted 
for Volunteer Emergency Service) was approaching the end 
of her original training period, she could ask for aviation 
training. Tests determined her abilities for aviation work, 
and if her grades were high she could enter this specialized 
field. Just as the WACs did, the WAVES served in a variety 
of capacities, especially as mechanics. 

Women associated with the Coast Guard were known as 
SPARS (from the Coast Guard motto Semper Paratus). 
These girls also rigged parachutes, repaired planes, operated 
radios, and “gave flying lessons" with the Link Trainer. Some 
of the girls who became expert at firing light naval weapons 
instructed male cadets in aerial gunnery. 
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A member of the Marine Corps Women’s Reserves teaching acrial 
gunnery in a "Gunairstructor^ 
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The last branch of the military services to have a women's 
auxiliary was the Marines. After the Marine Corps Women’s 
Reserve was formed in 1943, under Ruth Cheney Streeter, 
more than half the girls who joined entered some phase of 
aviation work. A few of the women Marines were required to 
have piloting experience, but most of them served as me- 
chanics, radio operators, and weather observers. 

The women of the armed forces who went closest to the 
front lines were the members of the Army Nurse Corps. Those 
serving in air-evacuation capacities flew close enough to bat- 
tle lines to be in danger of attack from enemy aircraft or 
antiaircraft batteries. 

Flight nurses were carefully selected, and then trained at 
the School of Air Evacuation at Bowman Field, Kentucky. 
They had to know aerial medicine, including administration 
of intravenous therapy, tropical medicine, field sanitation, 
aerial photography, and how to use a compass and a map. 

Co-ordinator of the training program at Bowman Field was 
Leora Stroup who, in civilian life, had taken part in organiz- 
ing a Michigan chapter of. Laurette Schimmoler’s Aerial 
Nurse Corps. Miss Stroup had also taken part in the National 
Air Races, though on the ground, caring for injured pilots. 
She was the logical person to keep the training program run- 
ning smoothly at Bowman Field. 

Perhaps the most famous flying nurse was Ellen Church, 
Born on an Iowa farm, she displayed an interest in nursing 
while still a child, knitting for the Red Cross during the first 
World War. She received her training as a nurse at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, and was working in San Francisco when 
she learned to flv. 

After World War II started, Ellen joined the Army Nurse 
Corps, entering the air-evacuation service. She served first 
in North Africa, where she helped to get the wounded into 
planes, and then flew with them to Army hospitals well away 
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from the fighting areas. She was sometimes within 10 miles 
of the front lines. On a flight she might be faced with an 
emergency, such as a patient in desperate need of a blood 
transfusion. 

The temperature at times soared to 140° F., vet as long as 
men were fighting in Africa the air-evacuation nurses were 
there to look after the wounded. The nurses lived in wooden 
buildings that grew unbearably hot during the day and re- 
mained so most of the night. It was difficult for the girls to 
sleep, even when they were bone-tired from their duties. 
Miss Church finally became so desperate for rest that she 
"took to sleeping in the grape arbor in the back yard." 

Although manv nurses applied for air-evacuation roles, 
only those who had the stamina to endure exhausting rou- 
tines received a recommendation from a senior flight surgeon. 
The physical examination these nurses had to pass was the 
same as that given to military pilots. 

Ellen Church became a captain, and before D-Dav was 
assigned to a base in England to train other nurses for work 
they would be called on to perform during and after the in- 
vasion of France. In September 1944, she was awarded the 
Air Medal, "For meritorious achievement as flight nurse," the 
first air-evacuation nurse in the European Theater of World 
War II to receive this honor. 


Ellen Church continued her career 
in nursing after World War 1l 
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Other flying nurses were Helen Hiskins, Mae Olson, Kath- 
ryn Grogan, Retha Rogers, Frieda Pagels, and Elsie Ott. 
Elsie was not an air-evacuation nurse when she was ordered 
to fly home with wounded men from the Pacific Theater of 
War. After she saw how important this branch of nursing 
was, she trained to be a flying nurse. 

Very few patients died while under the care of flight 
nurses. As one Army officer stated, “Nowhere in the inspiring 
history of nursing has a nobler chapter been written.” 

Australia also had a hard-working group of flying nurses 
in its Medica] Air Evacuation Transport Units. The women’s 
unit was part of the Royal Australian Air Force Nursing 
Service, organized in July 1940. The first Matron-in-Chicf 
of the nursing service was Miss M. I. Lang who held the 
rank of Group Captain. From 45 members in December 1940, 
the nursing service grew to more than 600 by December 
1945. The nurses were officers in the Royal Australian Air 
Force, rather than in the Women’s Auxiliary Australian Air 
Force. 

Australia’s air-evacuation nurses flew into areas where 
fighting was going on. Two of them lost their lives when 
planes crashed, but this did not keep others from continuing 
the evacuation work, and three nurses were given the Royal 
Red Cross, a high honor, for their work. 

Not all of Britain's air-minded women were with the ferry- 
ing command. The Women's Auxiliary Air Force (WAAF) 
was formed in June 1939, and started active duty on August 
29. In April 1941, the WAAF became a regular part of the 
armed forces. Katherine Frefusis Forbes was appointed Di- 
rector, and she brought to her task a background of wide 
military service. During World War I, she had driven land 
vehicles for the military services while with the Women's 
Volunteer Reserve. Detween the wars, assisted by Dame 
Helen Gwynne-Vaughan and Lady Trenchard, she estab- 
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lished an emergency service for training women officers. Ier 
place in the WAAF was filled bv Lady R.M.E. Welsh when 
Mrs. Forbes resigned in 1944. 

The women in the Air Force auxiliary performed various 
important duties. Thev were signal officers, weather ob- 
servers, mechanics, air-ambulance orderlies, and ammunition- 
belt winders. Most of the girls worked their wav up through 
the ranks before becoming officers, though a few with spe- 
cialized qualifications were accepted as officers from the start. 

Women in the WAAF faced manv of the same dangers 
that RAF flyers did. A few WAAFs were even dropped in 
France by parachutes when that country was still occupied 
by the Nazis. Many of them were radio technicians, sent to 
assist the underground movement. Although some were even- 
tually rescued, most of them gave their lives to help liberate 
Europe. The WAAFs who remained in England were in con- 
stant danger, as bombers, coastal artillery based in France, 
and rockets placed much of eastern England under fire. Espe- 
cially in the Dover area, women were in the front lines of the 
conflict. 

Katherine McKinlay received the British Empire Medal 
for driving an ambulance through shell fire at Dover, taking 
injured men to hospitals. Although wounded by shrapnel her- 
self, she went right on driving as long as she could. Other 
girls, serving as radio and telephone operators, remained at 
their posts as long as the equipment worked, even when sec- 
tions of their communications buildings were blown away, 
Joan Mortimer, Hilda Terry, Helen Turner, Joan Hearn, and 
Elspeth Henderson were just a few of the WAAFs who 
showed exceptional courage under fire when their stations 
were blasted. On D-Day, 80 per cent of the personnel of the 
complex signals network were members of the women’s 
auxiliary. 

The first WAAF awarded the George Cross for courage 
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from his burning plane when it crashed on returning from a 
mission over the Continent. Getting him a short distance 
from the plane, she shielded him with her own body when 
the fuel tanks of the plane exploded. As soon as she had given 
him first aid, she moved him to a safer place. 

Much credit for the defense of the British Isles goes to 
the girls of the Balloon Command, of whom there were about 
15,000 before the end of the war. Hundreds of blimp-like 
balloons were raised over England, especially in areas sub- 
ject to heavy bombings. These balloons kept Nazi pilots from 
seeing their targets and caused bombs to explode high in the 
air where they did no damage. Besides sending the balloons 
aloft, the girls repaired them and kept them flying. The 
WAAFs of the Balloon Command, many of whom were in 
their teens, lived at the balloon sites, often undergoing bomb- 
ings or strafings because of their proximity to vital areas. 
Several of the girls were decorated for their courage. 

It would be difficult to estimate the number of women 
who helped train male pilots for service during World War 
II. Although flight nurses and ferrying pilots had a better 
chance to achieve a degree of fame, manv instructors de- 
serve recognition for their valuable service. Evelvn Kilgore 
was one of these. She owned a flying school at Pomona, Cali- 
fornia, and early in the war devoted her time to teaching 
would-be pilots. 

Edna Gardner, besides being a consistent winner in air 
races, had also acquired a teacher's permit in the 1930's. She 
estimated that she had trained more than 200 pilots by the 
time the United States entered the war. Her students flew in 
Britain's RAF and the Royal Canadian Air Force as well as 
for the United States, It has been said that, outside the armed 
forces, Edna probably held a record for training the greatest 
number of pilots who went on to military flying. 

Mrs. Vita F. Roth was the director and treasurer of Women 


| was Joan D. M. Pearson. She helped rescue an RAF pilot 
| 
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Flyers of America, Inc., founded in May 1940. Eleanor Roose- 
velt, though not a pilot, was the honorary chairman of this 
group which plaved a part in training women flvers for war 
work. The organization set up centers where inexpensive 
courses in flving, ground operations, and rigging of para- 
chutes were offered. 

As a teenager, Vita had run away from home to join an 
air circus. Later she set a women's altitude record with à 
parachute jump from a height of 18,600 feet. She worked 
hard to have American women accepted for war-time flying, 
and her Women Flvers of America grew from 60 to more than 
600 members during 1941. Among the first students in her 
program were Cynthia Davis, Alice Jean May, and Berta 
Newcombe. 

Arlene Davis of Cleveland could pilot almost every tv pe 
of aircraft. She won a number of air races after she became 
a pilot in 1931, and at the beginning of World War II, she 
was reported to have a pilot's rating as high as that of any 
woman flver in the world. Having acquired valuable experi- 
ence in flying blind—using only the dials on the instrument 
panel—she served as a blind-flight instructor for the Army 
Air Force until she became ill in 1944. 

The Civil Air Patrol was organized just before the Japanese 
attack on Pearl Harbor, and it became firmly established 
during the first months of 1942. In providing a reservoir of 
teenagers with instruction in aviation, it was an auxiliary of 
the Army Air Force. But it also became a leader in civilian 
aviation. Setting up training centers, officials of CAP trained 
cadets, aged 15 to 18, in various phases of aviation. Both 
Jacqueline Cochran and Nancy Love were CAP officers, as 
many other outstanding women flyers have been. CAP girls 
(and boys) were taught to aid in disaster relief, to search 
for and rescue Army flyers forced down in the United States, 
and to fly forest-fire patrols. 

Many of the CAP-trained girls went on to join the WASPs. 


The first CAP unit for women only was formed in 1942 


After that organization was disbanded, CAP continued, how- 
ever, and still offers cadet training. It co-operates closely 
with the aviation program of the Girl Scouts. 

When members of the Civil Air Patrol met in the United 
States Department of Commerce auditorium in January 1942, 
Cecile Hamilton was one of the principal speakers. She said 
there were 3000 women flvers in the country at that time, 
and that they should not be discriminated against when they 
wanted to aid in the civilian war program. Since, according 
to her report, less than a third of the female pilots had cross- 
country flying experience, she suggested that they be allowed 
to patrol sea coasts and areas in which military forces were 
holding ground maneuvers. This was not done, however, in 
spite of her efforts. 

Although Cecile had entered the 1935 and 1936 National 
Air Races, she had not been one of the consistent winners. 
Perhaps her best showing was in the Ruth Chatterton Sports- 
man Pilot Trophy race of 1935, in which she finished fourth. 
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It has been suggested that her lack of victories caused her to 
advise girls to earn their livings bv other means than flving. 
She, herself, became a flving executive secretary, being as- 
sistant to the director of a large air-freight company. Like 
Anne Morrow Lindbergh, she proved that a woman pilot did 
not have to be a speed demon or a daredevil to win acclaim. 

Dolly Heberding was at one time a CAP flving instructor, 
teaching antisubmarine patrol duty. Although this was im- 
portant work, it was also frustrating. She was “always a 
bridesmaid, never a bride"—that is, the voung men she taught 
soared over the Atlantic watching for subs while Dolly was 
ordered to remain over land. 

When the CAP antisub patrol base was set up on the coast 
of Florida, Miss Heberding was proud to be the only woman 
pilot assigned there. She hoped that she would be permitted 
to do the flving. But, in spite of her argument that she would 
be a better teacher if she flew a few missions herself, she did 
not get the ruling changed. 

Dolly had proved in college that she was a capable fiver. 
As the highest scoring girl a in the Intercollegiate Flying 
Club meet at Mitto n, Ohio, in July 1941, she won the 
Carl Friedlander Trophy. Four months later she was the only 
girl entered in the Ohio State Flving Club meet at Columbus, 
and was victorious over 25 male competitors. 

After it became obvious that she would not get to patrol 
the Atlantic for German submarines, Dolly sought other 
work. At the Curtiss-Wright factory near Port Columbus, 
Ohio, she was given a highly responsible position. She was 
the only woman permitted to ground-test Navy Helldivers. 
She checked propellers, cockpits, engines, wing flaps, con- 
trols, bomb-bay mechanisms, and wing-folding mechanisms. 
She taxied planes around a field at high speeds to see if 
landing gears would hold up and if the engines sounded 
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At the time of her first test, word ran through the plant 
that a woman was going to do the testing. Work almost 
stopped while everyone who could hurried to a window to 
watch. Wearing a white coverall and helmet, Miss Heberding 
put the plane through a series of maneuvers on the ground. 
Nothing unusual happened, and the workers returned to their 
jobs. 

“Nothing exciting ever happens,” Dolly reported after 
weeks of testing planes. "Its my job to keep anything from 
happening." She was responsible for the performance of 
planes before they lifted from a runwav. It must have been 
a comfort to pilots who put the planes through tests in the 
air to know that Dolly Heberding had already checked them 
on the ground. 

A few women at other aircraft factories tested planes in 
the air. Probably the most famous was Teddy Kenvon, who 
had been taught to fly by her husband, Ted. Ted always 
tried to improve his flying, and inspired Teddy to do the 
same. 


Teddy Kenyon 
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Teddy won her first aerial contest, which required precision 
landings and a neat appearance, in 1930. Three vears later 
she entered a sportsman's competition, which called for a 
combination of precision flying and stunting, and she was 
victorious in the women’s division. The story goes that she 
spent the $5000 prize in one day. By this time Ted was so 
impressed with her abilities that he hired her as his copilot 
for testing and demonstrating aviation instruments and the 
automatic pilot developed by the Sperry Gyroscope Com- 
pany. Teddy received the Kimball Cup, awarded bv the 
Ninety-Nines, as New England's outstanding woman pilot 
of 1935. 

When Grumman Aircraft Corporation needed test pilots 
during World War II, the company’s vice-president, Brewster 
Allison Gillies, suggested hiring women flvers. His wife, Betty 
Huyler Gillies, had convinced him that women could flv as 
well as men. In addition to Teddy Kenyon, the company 
emploved Barbara Jayne and Elizabeth Hooker to be test 
pilots. So far as is known, these three women were the first 
ever allowed to test militarv aircraft. 

Miss Hooker, of Easton, Maryland, had learned to fly when 
she was 15. She had intended to become a doctor after gradu- 
ating from Smith College, but flving caught her interest and 
changed her mind. 

Mrs. Jayne had done professional flying before the war. 
She was so small that she had to use cushions to help her 
reach the controls on the Navy Hellcats the women tested. 

These women made five or six test flights a day, putting 
planes through snap rolls, slow rolls, and dives, in addition 
to racing them at more than 400 mph. Each plane had to 
have over an hour's testing, though not all at one stretch. 
The pilots kept their eyes on the instruments, noting every 
flicker of a needle that might indicate a defect in a craft. 

Although Teddy, Barbara, and Elizabeth handled “hot” 
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planes and “green” ones (those that had never been off the 
ground before), they were not asked to test “sticky” ships; 
these were planes that were suspected of having faults. 
When mechanics could not locate the trouble, male pilots 
took the planes aloft and risked their lives in discovering 
what was wrong. The women resented being left out of this 
type of testing. 

But they must have felt proud when it was reported that 
Hellcats brought down Japanese planes at a ratio of about 

| 20 to 1. Teddv also tested Avengers. The Avenger was a 
bigger, heavier plane than the Hellcat, and was used by the 
Navy for carrving torpedoes. 

In aircraft factories, women played an important part in 
building planes. To be sure of a supply of civilian personnel 
for factorv and air-base work, the Air Service Command 
of the Army Air Force had a training center at the San 
Bernardino, California, Army Air Depot. About 85 per cent 
of the trainees were women, so the depot was known as the 
"Connie Command," and the women were sometimes called 
"Madame Mechanics." They studied the ignition, wiring, 
and all other systems of planes until they could take a plane 
apart or put it together as well as men. 

While an aircraft mechanic can learn his job through on- 
the-spot training, an aircraft engineer needs technical 
schooling. Isabel Ebel met with opposition from most schools 
when she wanted to study engineering. The Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology was broad-minded, however, and 
accepted her as a student. When she received her B.S de- 
gree in 1932, she was the first girl to finish M.I.T.’s aeronau- 
tical engineering course. 

Aircraft companies were not convinced that a woman 
could be an asset to their engineering offices so, after look- 
ing in vain for a job, Isabel decided to get more schooling. 
Again she ran into opposition. With the help of Amelia Ear- 
hart, however, she finally won admittance to New York 


One of many women defense workers cutting parts for planes in an 
aircraft factory 
University’s Guggenheim School of Aeronautics. But even 
with an advanced degree in aeronautics, she could not find 
work in aviation. She was a high-school teacher until World 
War II gave her a chance to show that a woman could be a 
capable aircraft engineer. 

It was the far-sighted Grumman Aircraft Corporation that 
gave Isabel her opportunity, and she proved that she could 
calculate stresses on wings and other parts of planes as well 
as a man. She also read and drew blueprints, and stood long 
hours of work. Women who have had a chance to be aero- 
nautical engineers since the war can be grateful to Isabel 
Ebel for pioneering the way. 

England's Maxine Miles became an aircraft engineer and 
designer in a much easier, though less logical, wav. As a 
member of a theatrical family, she had been more interested 
in the arts than technical subjects in school. Then she met 
and married Frederick G. Miles when he was struggling, 
late in the 1920's, to perfect and promote a small, low-wing 
monoplane. His dreams fascinated her, and she worked at 
his side from then on. Soon it was evident that she had 
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bus, Ohio, handled heavy bombers, including Flying Fortresses, 
for the Army Ferry Command. 

Recommended by General H. H. Arnold, Commanding Gen- 
eral of the U. S. Army Air Forces, Miss Cochran was appointed 
by the War Department as Director of Women Pilots and Spe- 
cial Assistant Chief of Air Staff, Operations, Commitments and 
Requirements, to be responsible for the training, recruiting 
standards of performance, conduct and welfare of women pilots 
working with the Army. Miss Cochran herself holds four inter- 
national and seventeen national flying records. In 1938, she 
won the Bendix trophy over a group of eleven men, setting a 
new transcontinental speed record for women of ten hours and 
seven minutes. She served as Flight Captain with the British 
Air Transport Auxiliary, an organization upon which the Wasps 
were patterned. She was in charge of the twenty-five Amer- 
ican women pilots who served with this unit. She was also the 
first women to assist in piloting a bomber across the Atlantic. 

Nancy Harkness Love, Ferrying Division Executive for the 
Wasps, and organizer of the former Wafs, or Women's Auxiliary 
Ferrying Squadron, learned to fly during summer vacations while 
still a student at Milton Academy, Milton, Massachusetts, Dur- 
ing her third year at Vassar, she left school to obtain the necessary 
hours for her commercial pilot's license. She has a 3600 h.p. 
multi-engine rating, an instrument rating and a seaplane rating. 
She and her husband, who is now Colonel Robert M. Love, 
Deputy Chief of Staff of the Air Transport Command, used to 
take vacation flights to such places as Trinidad, Tobago, and 
St. Thomas—places most people have seen only as names in 
stamp albums. 

In December, 1944, the Wasps were officially disbanded. How- 
ever, most of the members were immediately offered excellent 
positions in civil aviation. Some served as instructors and others 
were employed by leading air lines. 
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FLYING FLORENCE NIGHTINGALES 


FLIGHT NURSES OF AIR EVACUATION 


You girls who crave excitement, how would you like to travel 
right up within machine-gun range of the enemy in a giant C-47 
troop transport filled with grim-faced paratroopers or even com- 
mandos, with perhaps a general or two aboard for good measure? 
How would you like to look out of your plane to see puffs of anti- 
aircraft smoke sullying the sky all around you, while your escort 
of ten fighter planes, in battle camouflage of green-and-olive 
drab, engages the enemy planes, driving them away from your 
transport and the other transports of your convoy? This was the 
actual experience of the flight nurses in the Air Evacuation Unit 
of the Army Air Forces. This was the first tactical unit in the 
world to employ women, and a unit which took them farther 
into the danger zone than American women have ever before 
gone. 

One by one, from the transports of the convoy, the para- 
troopers bailed out. Above the racing streak that was the earth, 
parachutes blossomed. The white ones carried the men. The 
red ones meant arms and supplies. The parachutes grew smaller 
and smaller as they drifted downward. But the nurse could not 
wait to see the paratroopers go into action. She had other 
work to do. 

The transport circled back to a small landing field which had 
been hacked out of the jungle, close behind the battle front. 
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Here a temporary shelter was erected and it was crowded with 
wounded men waiting to be flown back to the hospital behind 
the lines. 

Almost as the plane landed, the doors were thrown open and 
the steps lowered. The Flight Nurse jumped to the ground, and 
enlisted men from the loading station swarmed aboard. The 
metal seats were snapped back against the walls of the plane, 
and long strips of heavy cotton webbing were pulled down from 
the ceiling. Other enlisted men were already bringing out the 
wounded on blanket-covered stretchers. The nurse paid careful 
attention to the loading. She glanced at the medical tag attached 
to each patient, which told her as much as an entire hospital 
chart. She made sure that the most serious cases were loaded first 
and placed well forward, away from the sway of the tail. Two 
men carried the litters up to the door of the plane while three 
more waited inside. Two of these received the litter and a third 
man fastened it into place. In case of a shortage of men, the 
Flight Nurse could step in and take the place of any one of the 
loaders. She had spent hours training for just such an emer- 
gency. 

But soon the plane loading was completed. “Twenty-four 
stretchers in tiers of four, twelve on each side of the aisle, were 
fastened securely in place and all this in the unbelievably short 
time of eight-and-one-half minutes, or twenty seconds per litter. 

Had some of the patients been walking cases, the metal seats 
might have been left in place. Litters could be suspended above 
the seats and still leave space for a number of men to sit below. 
In case of extreme emergency, wounded men might also sit in 
the aisles, but this would leave little room for the nurse to work. 

Next, the steps were taken away, the big door was slammed, 
pilot, co-pilot, navigator and radio operator were intent upon the 
take off. Back in the cabin with the wounded were just two 
able-bodied people, the surgical technician and the Flight Nurse. 
The surgical technician was a sergcant, with an intensive course 
of medical training behind him, but the slim pretty girl in the 
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overseas cap, leather flying jacket and dark blue slacks was a 
lieutenant, and it was she who was in charge of the patients in 
this flying hospital. Though only in her twenties, she was now 
faced with the greatest responsibility ever delegated to a nurse. 
All treatment for the next few hours was completely in her hands. 
She must do everything rquired for the patients’ welfare. 


QUALIFICATIONS 


This Flying Florence Nightingale was an Army Nurse, be- 
tween the ages of twenty-five and thirty-six years of age. She had 
completed her hospital training and was qualified to write R.N. 
after her name. She was not more than 5 feet, 5 inches in height, 
and weighed between 105 and 135 pounds. Her body had been 
slimmed and hardened by a strenuous program of physical train- 
ing, including even practice on a modified obstacle course. 


APPLICATION 


She applied for a position as an Army Nurse through her local 
Red Cross Chapter. There her credentials were examined, and 
her fitness, training and professional reputation investigated. 
Her enlistment in this most dangerous branch of the Army Nurs- 
ing Service was purely voluntary, and "Air" was written across 
her application. After having passed a physical examination be- 
fore a Flight Surgeon, including a test in the high altitude cham- 
ber to make sure that she would be able to stand altitudes of as 
much as thirty thousand feet, she was ready to begin her Air 
Evacuation Training. 


TRAINING CENTER 


Flying Nurses were trained at the Army Air Forces School of 
Evacuation at Bowman Field, outside of Louisville, Kentucky. 
Here row upon row of jeeps, staff cars, olive-drab gasoline trucks 
and ambulances crowded the edge of a huge flying field. Acres of 
planes and gliders stood wing tip to wing tip. The streets at the 
base were named for Air Force Generals and for distinguished 
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Kentuckians who had died in the service of their country. The 
buildings were painted cream color, and beyond the well-kept 
victory gardens rose the spire of a chapel. There was always a 
drone of planes in the sky overhead. 

Here the Flying Nurses had their own lounge and recreation 
hall, their own mess, barracks and classrooms. A transport plane, 
which crashed on a near-by golf course, was towed over to Bow- 
man Field and converted into a practice ambulance in spite of 
its lack of engines or propellers. Limited Service, it was chris- 
tened and that was the name which was painted on its fuselage. 
Many nurses remember how they skinned their knees the first 
time they clambered aboard old Limited Service, but practice 
soon made them more agile. 


TRAINING 


Many of the nurses of the Army Air Forces were decorated 
for service beyond the call of duty, but it almost seems that each 
one should have received a medal, simply for completing success- 
fully her fast, thorough, strenuous course of training. The things 
that those girls had to pack into their pretty little heads in six 
weeks of fifty hours each, with classes seven days of every one of 
those weeks! It would be impossible for girls to learn so much, 
had not every girl realized that she was engaged in a terrifically 
serious business. She knew that each topic taken up might mean 
her own life or the lives of her patients, and therefore she put 
forth her best effort to master it. 

Let us glance at the crowded course of study. Loading and 
unloading a plane was, of course, of first importance, but there 
was also gas-mask drill, parachute drill, and crash procedure to 
be practiced. Much of the training was undertaken on actual 
out-of-door maneuvers. The nurses marched to a spot some- 
where in the woods, put up their tents and improvised a hasty 
camouflage. Then they had to find their own way home again 
by the use of maps and compasses. On the way home, they might 
be subjected to a surprise gas attack to test how quickly they 
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could don their gas masks. Or planes might come over in 
a realistic air raid, including bombing and strafing designed to 
teach the nurses to find cover in a hurry. But the most drastic 
training of all was the practice which the girls got in crawling 
along the ground under a barrage of live machine-gun bullets. 
Clad in khaki coveralls and steel helmets, the girls wormed their 
way along under barbed wire set exactly thirty inches above the 
ground, the actual range of machine guns. This sounds like a 
harrowing experience for a girl, but this practice drill might 
save her life some day in No Man's Land, in a far distant corner 
of the world, so she must know how to protect her life if that 
day should ever come. 

The nurse knew that she was going right up into the danger 
zone. She realized that there was no fooling in a war. 

She knew, too, that she was involved in a global war, so she 
learned in advance about the customs and habits of the people 
in the various strange countries which she might visit. She 
learned about the symptoms and treatment of the dread tropical 
diseases. Even if separated from her fellow nurses and officers, 
she had to know how to survive under all climatic conditions. 
So she studied arctic survival, desert survival, jungle survival 
and ocean survival. Jungle survival took up the study of the 
coconut tree, from which one may obtain food, building ma- 
terials, and even sunburn ointments. Ocean survival meant a 
knowledge of how to live on a liferaft, and a study of its equip- 
ment from flare pistol to fishing tackle. And after one has caught 
the fish, one must know how to extract the fresh drinking water 
from its tissues. Other supplies on the raft were a sealed can 
of distilled drinking water, a can of bright-colored powder which 
could be spread over the water to attract the attention of rescue 
planes, food rations, a scout knife, a police whistle, a first-aid 
kit, a combination shade and camouflage cloth, a combination 
sail and water catcher, oars, a repair kit, bullet-hole plugs and 
a bailing bucket. The nurse tried on for herself the Mae West 
life jacket. She learned to swim with all her clothes on and to 
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rescue others fully clad, and she practiced swimming through 
burning oil and gasoline. 

Quite often during her training, the Flight Nurse went to the 
movies, not the double feature at the neighborhood theater, but 
movies which were a hundred times more thrilling. 

These movies were designed to prepare the nurses for their 
work in the field. Through them the girls were made familiar 
with booby traps, and were taught how to detect and avoid them. 
They also saw movies of actual Air Evacuation work abroad and 
listened to lectures by doctors and nurses who had returned from 
active duty. By means of slides, they studied the regular Army 
course of plane recognition. Scale models hanging from the 
ceiling of their wallboard classrooms gave them practice in 
identifying the planes they would soon see flying across foreign 
skies. All this prepared them for the exciting and exhausting 
work ahead. 

Then, too, there were certain routine subjects which a nurse 
must study, such as military customs and courtesy, care of cloth- 
ing and equipment, accounting and record keeping for cloth- 
ing and supplies. 

Besides, the girls had an hour of physical training a day con- 
sisting of a half hour of calisthenics and a half hour of drill. The 
girls took their drilling seriously, too. If a sudden rain should 
come up while the nurses were drilling, they kept their ranks 
and continued their drilling in the downpour until the drill 
period was up. This was only one example of the rigid military 
discipline under which they trained. They took part in a re- 
view twice a week, and there was also a parade now and then. 

What did the nurses do in their spare time? There just wasn't 
any spare time. These nurses were desperately needed on the 
battlefronts of the world and they had to be rushed through their 
training with all possible speed, in order that they might begin 
serving in the great mercy work of Air Evacuation at the very 
earliest moment. The girls realized this and even the ones re- 
laxing a moment or two in the chromium-and-red leather chairs 
of the recreation building, looked very serious. It was here that 
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they came, too, on their one morning off per month to get their 
hair done in the post beauty parlor. 

Any odd hours which the nurses had were used to get in the 
eighteen hours in the air required before graduation. Flying was 
an old story to those nurses who were formerly air-line steward- 
esses, and their calmness served to inspire confidence in the girls 
to whom flying was a new experience. And even the girls in white 
blouses and dark blue slacks, who ran along the edge of Bowman 
Field flying kites, were not playing. They were learning in 
deadly earnest how to get a radio aerial up into the air in case 
of a forced landing somewhere in the wilderness. 

Having completed her work as a student, a Flight Nurse next 
became a teacher. She instructed enlisted men in medical and 
surgical procedure. The nurse was a lieutenant and it was 
wholly possible that under combat conditions she might be 
responsible for an entire unit. Therefore she had to conduct 
herself in a dignified and business-like manner which would in- 
spire respect in the men working for her. 


GRADUATION 


At the first graduation of the Air Evacuation Group, which 
took place February 18, 1943, Brigadier General David N. W. 
Grant, Army Air Forces Surgeon, who planned the Army Air 
Forces Air Evacuation service, delivered the graduation address. 
As soon as graduation was over, the units departed for foreign 
service under sealed and secret orders. 


UNIFORMS AND INSIGNIA 


All members of the Army Nurse Corps were issued the same 
uniform. In addition, the Flight Nurses were issued flying suits 
and equipment similar to that issued to pilots on active duty. 
The unofficial insignia of the Flying Nurses consists of two bees 
carrying a stretcher. 


DUTIES 


But now to get back to our young nurse and her planeload of 
wounded men. She and the surgical technician were busy mak- 
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ing the patients comfortable. Back toward the tail of the plane 
was the ambulance chest which was no bigger than a suitcase. 
Out of this chest came bandages, medications, and drugs for 
the relief of pain. There was an oxygen tank aboard and equip- 
ment for administering blood plasma. The nurse was absolutely 
on her own. There was no doctor aboard to be consulted. It 
was up to her to make the decision if there was need to ad- 
minister a stimulant or a sedative, to arrest a hemorrhage or 
treat a patient for shock. Besides giving emergency treatment, 
she made a regular check of pulse and temperature and kept an 
accurate record of the condition of each patient. She had to re- 
member what she had learned of aviation medicine, and recall 
which dosages must be increased, which decreased, at high alti- 
tudes. 

If the wounded soldiers became chilled in the thin upper at- 
mosphere, the nurse and technician passed out chemically heated 
pads, and prepared hot drinks on a little heating unit which 
was part of the flying hospital’s equipment. Should the condi- 
tion of one of the patients become particularly serious, the 
nurse called the pilot on the intercommunication phone, and re- 
quested him to radio ahead to the next refueling station, where 
a Flight Surgeon would be on hand to care for the patient when 
the plane landed. Sometimes the girl in the rear of the plane was 
a former air-line stewardess and the pilot up front was the very 
one with whom she once had flown on a commercial air liner 
back in the United States. 

When the plane came down at a refueling station, the flight 
surgeon climbed aboard and checked the condition of each pa- 
tient. He prescribed treatment where needed for the next lap 
of the trip. Then he left the plane, and the flying hospital took 
off, once more in charge of the Flight Nurse and technician. At 
last, the plane came down near the hospital. Ambulances were 
waiting to whisk away the wounded. 

The Flying Nurse checked off the name of each patient from 
her list as his stretcher was unloaded. She turned her records 
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over to the Flight Surgeon and was relieved from duty. An- 
other Flying Nurse and her surgical technician were already 
waiting to board the plane as soon as it was loaded, to leave for 
the front in another cycle of troop transport and air evacuation. 

How cfficient these slim plucky girls proved to be may be 
gathered from the fact that in the North African Campaign and 
in Sicily, over twenty-five thousand patients were evacuated by 
air, with only one death en route. Superb testimonial to the 
work of these nurse-technician teams! 


AIR. EVACUATION 


Thus the miracle of air evacuation went on, whether it was in 
the islands of the Pacific, in China, Alaska, Africa, or Europc. 
On some fronts, where the roads were impassable or where there 
simply weren't any roads, it was practically the only method 
used to get out wounded. Air Evacuation made it unnecessary 
to transport trainloads of equipment, tons of supplies, and doz- 
ens of doctors and nurses to the front. And the roads to the 
front were always choked with troops and munitions moving 
forward, which made it difficult to move hospitals close up be- 
hind the lines. By using planes, hospitals were established hun- 
dreds of miles behind the lines. This very remoteness from the 
front lines contributed to the recovery of the patient. Air 
Evacuation accounted for the low death rate from wounds. It 
relieved suffering more quickly, decreased the number of men 
permanently disabled, and cut down the number of fatalities. 
The knowledge that prompt relief would be at hand in case of 
emergency, the very presence of the nurses themselves, con- 
tributed to morale. The soldiers felt confident that everything 
would be done for their welfare. They knew that in case of 
necessity, they would be flown over continents and oceans, back 
to the foremost military hospitals in the United States. 


EXPERIENCES 


Being a Flight Nurse was perhaps the most thrilling war job 
open to girls. Flight Nurses were frequently under fire. "There 
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were no distinguishing red crosses on the sky trains. There were 
Flight Nurses aboard that dark night when three transports 
loaded with wounded took off from Henderson Field, Guadal- 
canal, with only the taillight of a jeep, a ruby pin point in the 
darkness, to serve as a take off beacon. 

Flight Nurses saw the world. When off duty some looked out 
on streets filled with Arabs, while others tried riding elephants 
somewhere in India. 


PERSONALITIES 


Lieutenant Leora Stroup, Co-ordinator of Nurses' Training at 
Bowman Field, is just the person to be the idol and ideal of every 
girl in the corps. She is trim, and pink-cheeked, with sparkling 
blue eyes and a rare sense of humor. At the same time, one 
knows that she is extremely efficient and well prepared for her 
very responsible position. 

Back in civilian life, she helped to organize the Michigan 
Chapter of the Aerial Nurse Corp of America. The sixty nurses 
belonging to this organization gave their free time to drill, first 
aid and the study of chemical warfare. They attended the weekly 
Sunday air meets and ministered to parachute jumpers with 
broken ankles, and fliers who had been burned or otherwise 
injured in crashes. Miss Stroup served in the Field Hospital at 
the National Air Races in Cleveland, and also had a great deal 
of experience in accompanying patients to the hospital by plane. 
Besides, she held a pilot's license and had four hundred hours of 
flying to her credit. No wonder she was selected to be on the staff 
of the School of Air Evacuation. 

Lieutenant Ellen Church, who was the first air-line steward- 
ess flying with United Air Lines on the coast-to-coast route from 
1930-1932, was also one of the first Flight Nurses to go abroad. 
She had retired from stewardess work and was serving as superin- 
tendent of nurses at the Children's Hospital in Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, when the Air Evacuation Unit started training almost 
on her doorstep. Miss Church couldn't resist the opportunity to 
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get back into flying. She joined the corps and was soon off to 
Africa for active duty. 

To another former air-line hostess, petite blonde Lieutenant 
Mae Olsen, goes the honor of being the first white woman on 
Guadalcanal. She came in on top of a load of cargo, clad in a 
modish outfit consisting of a suit of khaki coveralls and a base- 
ball cap. However, she looked mighty good to the boys who 
hadn't seen an American girl in months, and they promptly 
cooked their last steak in her honor. 

Second Lieutenant Elsie S. Ott, of St. James, Long Island, 
New York, received the first United States Air Medal ever 
awarded to a woman. She accompanied five patients on a ten- 
thousand-mile flight over jungle and ocean from India to the 
United States. Believe it or not, it was her first flight in an air- 
plane and it was not until after completion of her ten-thousand- 
mile trip that Lieutenant Ott began her training as an Air 
Evacuation Nurse. 

When King George VI flew to North Africa to visit British 
and American troops and to confer upon General Dwight D. 
Eisenhower the Knight Grand Cross of the Order of the Bath, 
four Flying Nurses had the honor of being presented to him. 
They were First Lieutenant Kathryn Grogan, of Columbus, 
Ohio; Lieutenant Helen M. Hiskins of Bay City, Michigan; 
Retha Rogers, of Hubbard, Iowa; and Frieda Pagels of Birch 
Run, Michigan. This seems to prove that with an R.N. after 
her name and with the magic of wings at her command, a girl 
from an American small town can go almost anywhere. 

Yes, appointment with the Army Nurse Corp, and assignment 
to the Army Air Forces offered plenty in the way of excitement. 
Air Evacuation seemed to be the perfect answer for those girls 
who "didn't join the Army Nurse Corps to take care of people 
with measles." 
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FicunE 25.— The Lindberghs' Lockheed Sirius in the harbor at Gothaab, Greenland, 1933. 
(S.I. photo A45256J) 


somehow arrested, frozen into form .... A glaze is put over life. 
There is no flaw, no crack in the surface; a still reservoir, no ripple 
on its face. 


An unconventional aerial occupation for women, 
aerial police work, was attempted by the Los Ange- 
les Chief of Police. In May 1937, he added five 
women to his squad of police pilots who could be 
summoned for duty whenever a situation arose in 
which their skills might be needed. The five were 
Mary Charles, Karena Shields, Bobbi Trout, Betty- 
may Furman, and Pretto Bell (Author unknown, 
1937). Mary Charles had been the one who had 
promoted the idea with the Chief of Police, but, as 
Bobbi Trout wrote 46 years later, none of the five 
really were called upon to do anything with their 
aerial police work. and the idea finally died. "Those 
were the days," Trout said, "when flying did not pay 
much and many were flying for FREE just to keep 
up their licenses" (Trout, 1983:1). 

The profession in aviation that is considered the 
most conventional for women—that of stewardess, 
now flight attendant—was also born in 1930. 

Flying was not perceived as the most comfortable 
form of transportation in its infancy, and many 
people were apprehensive about traveling by air- 
plane. Routes were often long. with frequent stops. 
Copilots did double duty. In the cockpit, they helped 


the pilot fly the plane; in the passenger cabin, they 
served meals bought from local restaurants before 
takeoff, answered questions, calmed nerves, and 
helped passengers who felt ill. 

Early in 1930, Ellen Church, a registered nurse, 
visited the Boeing Air Transport office in San Fran- 
cisco to discuss with the district manager her desire 
to become a pilot. Although she did not obtain a 
pilot position, Church did convince Boeing that hir- 
ing women as flight attendants would not only free 
copilots for their regular duties, but also would be a 
good way to show people that flying was safe. Thus, 
on 15 May 1930, the first group of eight steward- 
esses began service from Chicago in a Boeing 80A 
transport, westbound on the exhausting 20-hour, 
13-stop route to San Francisco. 

The first eight stewardesses were Church, Mar- 
garet Arnott, Inez Keller, Cornelia Peterman, Har- 
riet Fry, Jessie Carter, Ellis Crawford, and Alva 
Johnson. The original requirements under which 
they were hired were that they be single, registered 
nurses, not more than 25 years old, weigh not more 
than 115 pounds, and not be more than 5 feet 4 
inches tall. These first stewardesses were paid $125 
per month for 100 hours of flying. 

In addition to serving passengers, the steward- 
esses assisted in refueling the aircraft, transferring 
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Figure 27.—In the 1930s, stewardesses’ uniforms resembled 
nurses’ outfits. and passengers were served coffee in china cups 
from silver pots. (Courtesy of United Airlines) 
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Ficure 26.— The first eight stewardesses, 
who were hired by Boeing Air Transpor- 
tation 15 May 1930: (first row, left to 
right) Margaret Arnott, Inez Keller. Cor- 
nelia Peterman, Harriet Fry. Jessie 
Carter, Ellis Crawford: (second row) Ellen 
Church and Alva Johnson. (S.I. photo 78- 
14836) 


FicunRE 28.—Flight attendants looked for ways to keep their pas- 
sengers entertained on the longer legs of their trips. In 1932, one 
method was the monitoring of the Hoover-Roosevelt presidential 
election. (Courtesy of United Airlines] 
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baggage. mopping the cabin floors, and checking 
bolts to ensure that all seats were securely fastened 
to the floor. Other inflight duties for stewardesses 
in 1930 were listed as follows (Wittman, 1975). 

Keep the cabin immaculate. Before flight. sweep the floor. dust 
off the seats and windowsills. 

Keep the clock wound up. 

Correct the time as the aircraft passes through time zones. 

Keep an eye on passengers when they go to the toilet room to be 
sure they go through the toilet room door and not through the 
emergency exit door. 


Carry a railroad timetable just in case the plane is grounded 
somewhere. 


By the mid-1930s, there were between 200 and 
300 stewardesses in airline service in the United 
States, and they had become an integral part of the 
air transportation industry. This profession was the 
only non-pilot one in aviation in which large num- 
bers of women were employed. 

However, there was some objection to using the 
word "stewardesses" to describe these first flight 
attendants. The editor of The American Journal of 
Nursing had this to say in a letter to Robert Johnson 
of Boeing Air Transport, who had hired the original 
eight stewardesses (Roberts, 1931:1). 

Iknow that other nurses have registered a protest against calling 
nurses stewardesses. Frankly, we are somewhat disturbed over 
this title. It is a less dignified term than nurse and would, I should 
suppose. lessen the chance of securing really good nurses for such 
service. Nevertheless. we are deeply interested in the development. 


We shall be grateful if you will inform us. promptly, of any expan- 
sion or other changes in the service. 


At the start of the 1930s. Western Flying mag- 
azine conducted a survey of seven aircraft manu- 
facturers to determine in what capacities they were 
employing women. Besides the usual clerical jobs. 
there were only two areas in which women were 
working: five of the plants were using women in 
the wing and fuselage covering departments; in one, 
women were used in light cadmium plating work. 
Of the 852 employees at the Boeing Company in 
Seattle, only 17 were women (Author unknown, 
1930c:33). 

The average weekly wage for the women who 
worked in these aircraft plants was less than that 
received by men for the same work. Men in the 
fabric covering departments earned 60-65 cents 
per hour for an average of $30 per week; women 
doing the same work received 40-50 cents per hour 
for an average of $21.50 per week. In figures for 
overall salaries in the aviation industry, there was 
an even greater disparity. The hourly average earn- 
ings for men were 66.9 cents, and for women 36.7 
cents (Author unknown, 1930c:33). 
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Women still worked principally in the fabric shop 
areas of aircraft manufacturing plants in 1936. 
That year Clementina Griffin, principal of Nar- 
bonne High School in Los Angeles. decided to 
broaden her technical knowledge by taking an avia- 
tion mechanics course at Curtiss- Wright Technical 
Institute. Besides learning such "hands-on" skills 
as rib construction, welding, riveting. and cable 
splicing, Griffin's class took field trips to aircraft 
plants in the Los Angeles area. In an article describ- 
ing the course, Griffin (1938:17) expressed her dis- 
may at the dearth of women working in the me- 
chanical side of aviation. 


In our trips through the factories I observed women only in one 
instance. A small group were working in a fabric department. 
There is no particular reason for or against women entering this 
industry. With the increase in the number who pilot planes there 
will naturally be more interested in the work. | believe that knowl- 
edge of the mechanics of the plane should precede the issuance of 
a license to a pilot. 


By the end of the 1930s, there were several prom- 
inent female aeronautical engineers in the United 
States. Among them was Elsa Gardner who, in 
1938, was editor of the prestigious Technical Di- 
gest published by the U.S. Army Air Corps at Wright 
Field in Dayton. Ohio. 

Gardner became interested in pursuing a career 
as an aeronautical engineer while in college during 
World War I. She took a job in the gauge inspection 
division of the U.S. branch of the British Ministry 
of Munitions of War, and was later given an entry 
level position in the engineering section. She sub- 
sequently went to work for the U.S. Army Air Corps 
inspecting gauges used in aircraft and engine 
manufacture, and then was transferred to the Navy 
and placed in charge of all new master gauges used 
in the manufacture of torpedoes. 

By the late 1920s, Gardner was set on becoming 
an aeronautical engineer. During the day she 
worked at the Eclipse Aviation Corp. in New York 
and at night attended the Pratt Institute and New 
York University. In 1932, Gardner won a partial 
scholarship to the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology in the aeronautical engineering department. 
She further financed her schooling by writing for 
Aero Digest, a popular aviation magazine, of which 
she later became an editor. 

Gardner became one of the very few women in 
that period who were elected to membership in the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers, and 
was made a member of that organization's aero- 
nautics committee, among whose other members 
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was Elmer Sperry, a pioneer in aircraft instrumen- 
tation systems. 

Other U.S. female aeronautical engineers in the 
late 1930s included Mabel Rockwell, Dr. Frances 
Hurd Clark, Elsie Gregory McGill, and Isabel Ebel. 
Ebel, who in 1932 had laid out the course of Amelia 
Earhart's record transcontinental flight, succeeded 
in convincing the New York Board of Education that 
aeronautics should be taught to both girls and boys 
in New York high schools (Author unknown, 
1938:13). 

Toward the end of the 1930s, as war clouds were 
forming over Europe, the idea occurred to many in 
the United States that American manpower might 
be needed for national defense. so American wom- 
anpower would be in more demand to keep the 
country and the aircraft industry running. Women 
were encouraged to educate themselves for engi- 
neering and executive positions and to fill vacancies 
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on aircraft assembly lines. Thus was born "Rosie 
the Riveter." 

This drive was also intended to convince women 
pilots that their greatest contribution would be on 
the home front, not over the front lines as combat 
pilots. "Women should be builders, not destroyers,” 
was one author's slogan (Schimmoler, 1939:34). 
and women pilots in the United States were encour- 
aged to ignore "glamorous stories about women in 
other nations and their preparation for war,” and to 
"cherish all the more the responsibility that has 
always been theirs, namely, that of the invisible 
guiding spirit" (Schimmoler, 1939:34). But that "in- 
visible guiding spirit" was actually very visible in 
the 1930s, as women who were not even pilots used 
their skills to further the causes of the air transpor- 
tation industry. Women had become an integral 
part of that industry. 


Air Transportation 


In the early 1930s, the fledgling air transporta- 
tion industry began to see the advantage of women 
as airline passengers and began to make strong bids 
for their patronage. Among those women used to 
interest other women in air transportation was 
Amelia Earhart, who in 1928, as a passenger, had 
achieved her first "first"[—the first woman to cross 
the Atlantic by air. During that flight in the Fokker 
F.VII Friendship. she said she had felt "like a sack 
of potatoes" because she had done none of the 
flying. But no matter how she felt herself, that flight 
marked the beginning of the American public's fas- 
cination with her, a fascination that still lasts, al- 
most five decades after her disappearance. 

Earharts fame began immediately after the 
Friendship flight, and so did her serious interest in 
aviation. For Earhart, flying was never a casual 
sport or pastime. She was constantly training, 
learning. writing—all with the idea of proving that 
flying is safe and that women make good pilots. Her 
speed. altitude, and distance records, though nu- 
merous, were secondary to her goal of recognition 
for aviation as a viable means of transportation and 
for women as professional pilots. 

On 21-22 May 1932, Earhart realized her goal of 
becoming the first woman to fly solo across the 
Atlantic, from Newfoundland to Ireland, in a Lock- 


heed Vega. This flight made her the first person to 
fly across the Atlantic twice. Because her flight was 
five years to the day after Lindbergh's and because 
there was a perceived physical resemblance be- 
tween them, Earhart was dubbed “Lady Lindy,” a 
nickname she did not care for. Her genuine modesty 
and shyness, however, made her all the more pop- 
ular with the press and the public, and she and her 
husband, George Palmer Putnam, were constantly 
in the limelight. She used this publicity to keep up 
public interest in aviation, particularly during the 
Depression. Among her best-known record flights 
were the first solo transcontinental crossing by a 
woman, from Los Angeles to Newark in her trans- 
atlantic Vega on 24-25 August 1932, the first solo 
flight by anyone from Hawaii to the U.S. mainland, 
11 January 1935, in another Vega. and the first 


nonstop flight from Mexico City to Newark in May . 


.1935 in her transpacific Vega. In addition to her 
flying. Earhart served as president of the Ninety- 
Nines, vice president of the National Aeronautic 
Association, assistant general traffic manager of 
Transcontinental and Western Air, and a member 
of the Guggenheim Committee for Aeronautical Ed- 
ucation in Primary and Secondary Schools. 

During 1936 and 1937, Earhart formed a close 
alliance with Purdue University and became a vis- 
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17. Sky Hostesses 


Before Ellen Church became an air evacuation nurse in 
World War II, she had been a pioneer in another field. When 
i she became a pilot, she thought of combining her interest in 
flying and her nurse's training by looking after passengers 
on airlines. Convincing airline officials that hostesses were 
needed on planes was no easy matter, however, and it was 
- some time before United Air Lines hired her in 1930. 
| Once it had made the decision to employ stewardesses, 
United allowed Ellen to train seven other registered nurses 
for this work. Consequently, she was not only the first air- 
line stewardess but the first chief stewardess as well. Train- 
ing the other girls did not take long because she didn’t know 
what to expect herself until she had made a few flights. 
Ellen's first flights were between Cheyenne and Oakland 
in a Boeing 80 that carried 12 passengers. With five stops 
along the way, the trip took 14 hours, and there were some- 
times emergency stops as well. On one occasion, Miss Church 
asked the pilot to make an unscheduled landing. She was 
certain that one of the passengers had appendicitis, and 
finally ordered the reluctant pilot to set down. As soon as 
the plane landed at a small field, the man was rushed to a 
l hospital. Ellen was right; he did have appendicitis. 
T Although she was a good nurse and stewardess, Ellen 
| Church was no physicist. While a plane was flying high to 
clear mountains, she tried to make coffee. She did not under- 
| stand that the boiling point of liquids is lower at high alti- 
| tudes than at sea level. The coffee boiled all right, but the 
passengers complained that it wasn't hot. 
Hot coffee or cold, customers began to request reserva- 
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Ellen Church (third from left) and the first girls she trained to be 
airline hostesses 


tions on planes carrying stewardesses. Other airlines had to 
find nurses willing to take to the air, in order to compete, 
and a new career for young women came into being. Passen- 
gers felt safer knowing a trained nurse was aboard, so girls 
who weren't nurses were not considered for hostesses. 

For several years most "skv girls" received much of their 
training in the air as they performed their duties. And many 
of them entered the work because jobs in hospitals were 
scarce during the depression of the 1930's. Marv O'Connor 
was one of these girls. Once she had made a few flights, she 
had no desire to return to regular nursing. Like Ellen Church, 
she had the qualities that all hostesses need, including an 
interest in people, the abilitv to talk with strangers on a 
variety of subjects, and tact. 

As the demand for hostesses increased, Miss O'Connor 
helped to train other girls. She had a hand in setting up one 
of the first schools for stewardesses and was good at recog- 
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nizing applicants with desirable personalities. Her achieve- 
ments were publicly honored when she became the first 
stewardess in the world for whom an airplane was named. 

Nurses were so busy serving with the military forces dur- 
ing World War II that airlines could no longer hire them 
for civilian work. As a result, girls without nursing experience 
were emploved as stewardesses. The public, being reason- 
ably air-minded by this time, made no serious objections. 
Besides, the girls were given first-aid training, so most of 
them could cope with minor crises. Charlotte Kelley, who 
is not a nurse, is one of the outstanding women pilots who 
became interested in flying while serving as a stewardess. 
Some nurses still apply for hostess work today, of course. 
Elena Mandzik of Connecticut was glad she had nurse's 
training when she had to help deliver twins to one of her 
passengers. 


Mary O'Connor 
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After the war, many girls wanted positions as airline 
hostesses. Colleges and universities began offering courses to 
train them, and Hie larger airlines established training schools 
of their own. Today, airlines in the United States employ 
about 15,000 hostesses, vet there are nearly 30 applicants 
for every position available. 

Marie Jeanne Barrios and Javne Kommer were making 
tvpical flights in the 1950's. Their run was between Chic: 1go 
and New Orleans, with two stops along the wav. They 
started a flight day bv donning clean uniforms at their hotel 
in Chicago. About 9:00 AM. they took the airline limousine 
to eI Airport where thev signed in at the operations 
room. Half an hour before flight time, thev boarded their 
plane to make sure all was in readiness and to be on hand to 
greet the passengers. 

Since theirs was a flight with intermediate stops, thev 
checked each passenger's destination as well as his name and 

saw that no one missed his stop. Lunch was served on the 
flight, so one girl prepared the travs and the other delivered 
them, serving 50 people in less than an hour. 

At New Orleans the girls would check through the plane 
for articles left behind (they found among other things, 
false teeth, geometry books, girdles, water pistols, and mar- 
riage licenses!) before they left the craft, and then they had 
to fill out a flight report before going into town. On one 
flight Marie had to calm a passenger with a persecution com- 
plex. He was convinced that the other passengers planned 
to electrocute him. 

Marie Louise Hurley did not forego a college education to 
be a stewardess. After four vears as a hostess, she entered 
City College of New York in 1959. She arranged her classes 
so that she could have Fridays, Saturdays, and Sundays free, 
and took a trip to Europe almost ev ery week end in the line 
of duty. She usually took her textbooks along, in case a 
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flight proved uneventful, but most of the time she brought 
them back unopened. A girl has to stick with one airline and 
prove her worth to get an arrangement of this sort, of course, 
but Miss Hurley found it quite satisfactory. 

A college degree is not required, though some airlines 
prefer girls with at least two vears of college work. A high- 
school diploma, on the other hand, is necessary. A girl need 
not have hostess training before applving for a job if she 
wants to work with one of the larger companies. If she passes 
the first requirements, she will be given two or three months 
of training. The first requirements are a reasonably attractive 
appearance, a pleasing personalitv, and a clear voice that 
will not annoy passengers. The applicant must be at least 5 
feet 2 inches tall but not over 5 feet 8 inches, between 21 
and 28 years of age, and slender. 


Future stewardesses learn to be well groomed 
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It is a mistake to assume that stewardesses are chosen 
because of their startling beauty. A clear complexion, bright, 
intelligent eyes, and a charming smile are more important 
than glamour, though some of the girls certainly are un- 
usually attractive. Joan Zeller of American Airlines, for in- 
stance, was once Miss Rhode Island. 

Joan had one of the most frightening experiences a stew- 
ardess has ever had. At midnight on a rainv, foggy night of 
February 1959, her plane overshot the runway at La Guardia 
Airport and crashed into New York's East River. The craft 
instantly broke into several pieces and started to sink. Joan, 
with the help of a passenger and her fellow stewardess, Mae 
Markidis, wrenched an emergency door open and started 
getting the passengers out. Badly injured and working in the 
dark, the girls were not able to save many of them as the 
body of the plane settled into the icy water. At last Joan 
and Mae took refuge on a wing that was still afloat. Thev 
huddled there for several minutes, but the wing, too, was 
sinking. 

Ordinarily there would probably have been several boats 
nearby, but New York tugboats were tied up because of a 
strike. Fortunately, one from New Haven was passing down 
the river and its captain heard the crash. He cut loose the 
barges he was towing and headed for the Electra 188. Joan 
and Mae saw the lights of the tug dimly through the fog. 
They slid off the plane’s wing Ed swam toward the lights, 
but Mae was too badlv hurt to make it. When Joan reached 
the vessel and turned back to give her friend a hand, she 
discovered that she was alone. 

Onlv eight of the 73 passengers and crew members sur- 
vived the crash, and thev were hospitalized for some time. 
Joan was taken to Flushing Hospital, where she spent sev- 
eral weeks. When investigators of the accident visited her, 
thev found she had lost none of her charm. She still dis- 
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plaved an even disposition, a warm smile, and willingness to 
answer questions. 

Airlines with around-the-world routes cannot find stew- 
ardesses who speak the languages of all the countries visited, 
so they employ girls of many nations. Anne-Marie Sund- 
strom, who flies with Pan American World Airways, is from 
Sweden. Formerly a photographer and model, she now picks 
up material for fashion articles while flying around the world. 

Stewardesses apparently have many opportunities to 
marry. In the early days, girls often left their jobs soon after 
joining a company, to become housewives. Airline officials 
realized that something must be done, for they spent large 
sums of money to train the girls, only to lose them after a 
few flights. Today many lines insist that a girl sign a con- 
tract to stay with the companv for a certain length of time— 
usually a year or longer. If she wants to leave before her 
contract expires, she agrees to pay for the training she has 
received. 

Girls looking for rich husbands are generally disappointed. 
Although first-class passengers may have large incomes, 
thev seldom propose to stewardesses. Usually a girl marries 
another airline employee or "the boy back home," whom 
she has known for years. Nor are stewardesses likelv to 
become wealthy in their work. The starting pay will prob- 
ably be under $300 a month, and it may never exceed $400 
unless a girl stays with a line a long time and is especially 
capable. With some lines, such as Pan American, a girl may 
become a purser, in which case she will receive about $600 
a month. Considering the meals and the hotel bills for which 
the airlines pav, however, stewardesses are not poorly paid. 

Not until after World War II did airlines of countries other 
than the United States realize the value of hiring steward- 
esses. The first few "star girls" in England were hired in 1947; 
most of them were former members of the WAAF. They 
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worked for a little more than $1000 a year and had to watch 
expenses carefully to get bv. Several girls usually took an 
apartment together in order to share expenses. 

In England, and in some other countries as well, it is not 
necessary for a girl to remain single to continue as a steward- 
ess. Mrs, Margaret Heitz, serving with British Overseas Air- 
ways Corporation, completed her 10th year with the company 
in 1962 even though she is a mother. She worked her wav 
up through the ranks of stewardesses until, in September 
1961, she was appointed flight stewardess. This made her 
responsible for the "general welfare and maintenance of high 
standards of service among 240 stewardesses." 

On completion of 10 years with BOAC, a woman has to 
retire from active flight service. This is not because her 
loveliness is fading, and certainly not because she is becom- 
ing less efficient; but the work is hard, requires long hours, 
and demands excellent health. Tt is for her own good as well 
as for the companv's that she must retire. Of course, there 
may be ground work for women who want it. 

BOAC stewardess Joyce Bull was on an exciting flight in 
1954. Vladimir Petrov, third secretary of the Soviet Embassy 
in Canberra, gave information to the Australian Government 
about a spy ring and then asked for political asylum. His 
wife did not ask to stav in Australia, and was scheduled to 
return to Russia, leaving bv plane on April 19. 

When Madame Yevdoklya Petrov arrived at Svdnev's air- 
port, she was escorted bv three Soviet officials. Some wit- 
nesses said the men were forcing her to board the plane, and 
people who reached out to help her were shouldered aside. 
A few, who understood Russian, claimed that she cried out, 
"Save me. I don't want to go!" Others said thev didn't hear 
her cry out at all. 

Since it appeared that she might be leaving the country 
against her will, police asked the captain of the plane to talk 
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to her. Her escorts gave him little chance to do so, but when 
Madame Petrov went to the ladies’ room, Miss Bull appar- 
ently had an opportunity for a few quick words with her. It 
was obvious to Joyce that the woman was badly frightened, 
and she reported, “I think she wants to stay in Australia, but 
she is scared." 

After leaving Sydnev, the plane was to make only one stop 
in Australia, at Darwin. The captain radioed ahead that 
Yevdoklva Petrov was probably being taken home by force 
and that the men with her might be armed. Probably the 
tall, blonde Russian woman had confided to Miss Bull that 
her escorts carried guns. In any case, the police were waiting 
at Darwin, where Miss Bull and the captain insisted that 
everyone leave the plane. 

As the Russians waited outside the terminal, the police 
engaged them in conversation, gradually working Madame 
Petrov away from them in order to talk privately with her. 
Soon the Soviet agents noticed what was happening and 
tried to brush the police aside. A scuflle followed, during 
which the police found that two of the men carried .32- 
caliber pistols in shoulder holsters. These were confiscated, 
since carrying firearms on planes is illegal, and Madame 
Petrov was taken into the terminal where she could speak 
in private. 

The Soviet officials, it turned out, had convinced Madame 
Petrov that her husband had been kidnapped and killed by 
agents of the Australian Government. A phone call to her 
husband was quickly arranged, and after talking with him 
for three minutes Yevdoklya Petrov decided to ask for politi- 
cal asylum. The angry Soviet officials went home alone, and 
Stewardess Bull must have felt proud of the part she played 
in helping someone escape to freedom. 

The qualifications for stewardesses in the United States 
usually apply in other countries, especially the one concern- 
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ing personal attractiveness. Maureen Dale, who has flown the 
Atlantic many times as a hostess, was chosen Miss London 
Airport of 1961. She is now a ground receptionist at London. 
Travelers arriving at the airport get a favorable impression 
of what lies ahead when they are met bv a beauty quecn. 

Women in England, Canada, and the United States have 
always had more freedom and opportunities for emplovment 
than women of Asia. It sometimes surprises passengers, 
therefore, to board an Air-India plane and discover that the 
stewardesses are Indian girls. It is a pleasant surprise. The 
hostess folds her hands, bows, and savs "Namaste," the tradi- 
tional form of greeting in India. She wears a handsome sari 
and probably speaks English as fluently as most of her pas- 
sengers. 

Miss Ray Salwav was Air-India's first chief air hostess, 
having joined the line in 1946. Besides serving as a steward- 
ess for 10 years, she has also been the champion woman 
sprinter of her country and captain of the women's hockey 
team of Bombay State. Today, one of Air-India's outstanding 
hostesses is lovely Perin Mody. She, too, has had other careers, 
and before joining the airline was a color consultant for a 
leading paint manufacturer. 

A few Indian women have even become airplane pilots. 
Mrs. Sarla Thukral of New Delhi was the first woman to 
acquire a “B” license. Prema Thakore of Allahabad and Sarla 
Pamnani of Bombay are young women who have recently 
learned to fly. 

No one could have foreseen that Cora Lohorra of the 
Philippines would become an airline stewardess. She was 
one of a dozen children in a fisherman's familv of Luzon, 
living in a remote village where planes were seldom seen. 
When her family moved to Manila after World War II, she 
was fortunate in being able to complete high school and to 
start to college. 
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Philippine Air Lines started seeking hostesses in 1950, and 
Cora applied. Her beauty as well as her knowledge of several 
languages won her a position immediately. Though during 
her childhood she usually went barefoot, she now owns shoes 
bought in Rome, Paris hats, and sturdy tweeds from England. 
Coming from a simple background, she was in little danger 
of finding air service less exciting than her dreams had told 
her it would be. 

A knowledge of at least one foreign language is necessary 
for a girl who wants to serve on international flights. French, 
Spanish, and Italian are the most popular choices, and an 
understanding of more than one will give a girl a decided 
advantage. It is too late to learn a language at the hostesses’ 
school, since the training period usually does not exceed 
eight or 10 weeks. 


A stewardess must know how to use and demonstrate the oxygen mask 
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If a girl has her eye on a certain airline, she should find out 
whether it has its own schools to train stewardesses or if it 
relies on outside schools. Perhaps the applicant will prefer 
an outside school that also offers secretarial or business train- 
ing. No matter how glowing a school’s promises mav be, it 
would be a mistake for a girl to enroll without first checking, 
to be sure the promises can be kept. If it is a school to which 
some airlines turn regularly for emplovees, it will undoubt- 
edly be one that gives satisfactory training. 

A girl should not expect a stewardess’ life to be all glamour. 
The work is hard and most lines insist on an annual physical 
examination to make sure the stewardess is in perfect health. 
A girl who is able to stand the strain of the work has a chance 
to travel, however, and to meet the world’s most interesting 
people (along with some of the most annoying ones). Much 
pleasure can come from a chance to compare notes with girls 
of other lines—perhaps Noreen Smyth of Trans-Canada, Tillv 
Kostermans of KLM, Micheline Rikir of Sabena, Colette 
Duranthon of Air France, Yoko Mayuzumi of Japan Air Lines, 
or Birgitta Lindman of SAS. 

A girl who really wants to be a stewardess will probably 
find a way to do it. Monique Ferret of France did. At 15, 
she decided to be a hostess, but she could not serve on planes 
until she was 21. She began to prepare for the job bv attend- 
ing a special school for two vears, to studv languages, politics, 
economics, and other subjects of international importance. 

Then she applied to Air France for ground work. Since she 
came with excellent qualifications, the officials saw that it 
would be wise to hire her. Now she serves as a multilingual 
receptionist. When a customer enters the Air France office 
in Paris, Monique greets him. If she can help him plan a 
trip, she does so; if he needs special assistance she directs him 
to the staff member who can give it. 
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HAT YOU SEARIT 
| ELLEN CHURCH 


The evolution of the stewardess, from registered nurse to mini-skirted minx 
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Pacific Southwest's super-cool chicks who make modern air travel groovy. 


The competition for business is keen, and rival airlines try to attract customers with something 
unique: steaks broiled in flight, champagne cocktails, various entertainments, brightly colored 
planes. One airline, Pacific Southwest, offers what is perhaps the most compelling attraction of all: 
the prettiest and most ultra-miniskirted stewardesses in air travel. 

Gentlemen beam as these darling girls bustle up and down the aisle, and on every flight there is 
a marked increase in requests for pillows. The girls have to reach overhead to bring them down from 
the luggage rack, and their miniskirts hike even higher. The industry affectionately calls Pacific 
Southwest's flights “skin flights," and doesn't begrudge them their popularity. 

We've come a long way since Ellen Church persuaded United Air Lines to give her a crack at 
becoming the first flight stewardess back in 1930. Miss Church was an instructor of nurses at French 
Hospital in San Francisco. She was interested in flying, had taken lessons, and wondered if she 
couldn't combine nursing and piloting in air ambulance flights. 

She called on S. A. Stimpson, United Air Lines traffic agent, to inquire. The conversation got 
around to the trouble United was having with their passenger service, and it flashed through 
Miss Church's mind that taking care of passengers might be the ideal job for a flying nurse. She 
proposed it to Mr. Stimpson, who liked the idea and succeeded in putting it through over strong 
opposition from the pilots. 

“They were seasoned mail pilots," Mr. Stimpson said. “They wore big fur coats and two-gun 
holsters and goggles, and they didn't want girls meddling in their planes." 

Seven more girls were hired, all registered nurses, and put on United's San Francisco-to-Chicago 
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United Air Lines’ original eight stewardesses created a new career for women back in 1930. Ellen Church, who started it all, stands top left. 


flights, which were most emphatically not non-stop. Tri-engine Boeing 80A planes were in service, 
flying at 120 miles per hour, carrying eleven passengers, and making thirteen stops on the way. 

The stewardess's duties make you realize what a heroic thing it was for passengers and crews to 
make commercial flights back in 1930. The girls tagged all passenger baggage and loaded and un- 
loaded it. They brought aboard hampers of cold chicken, apples, rolls, cake and Thermos flasks of 
hot coffee. They dusted the cabin, cleaned the windows and made sure that all seats were firmly 
bolted to the floor. They checked heat and ventilation. They punched the passengers' tickets at 
every one of the thirteen stops and carried railroad timetables so that passengers could make con- 
nections in case they were grounded by bad weather. One of their more curious duties was to prevent 
passengers from tossing cigar butts and other refuse out the windows. Their most frightening re- 
sponsibility was to keep a sharp eye on passengers headed for the washroom to make sure they 
didn't open the exit door by mistake and fall out. 

The new career that Ellen Church invented caught on quickly. Travelers loved the idea of having 
young women taking care of them. Within a year United had to hire twenty additional nurses, and 
within two years the rival airlines began hiring girls as air hostesses. Note the title. None of the 
companies liked the word “stewardess.” United wanted to call their girls couriers." In their very 
first Stewardess Manual they included this rather grudging paragraph: 

"Name of Service— The name of service still remains Stewardess Service, and the girls, Stew- 
ardesses, for want of more appropriate title. Some day one may show up and suggestions are 
invited." THE END 
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By Rita Cipalla 


Smithsonian News Service 


“Paris tonight, Rome tomorrow 
. Fun and adventure 
everywhere.” 

“Romance! Travel! Fun! Be 
an air hostess.” ‘‘Half the world 
awaits you." 

Sound tempting? For years, 
these exaggerated visions of a 
stewardess’ life, found in many 
career manuals, were accepted 
as truth. Such descriptions only 
hinted at the sexism that 
developed in the profession, 
especially in terms of the 
airlines’ requirements on age, 
height, weight and length of hair 
— not to mention marital status 
— for all “sky girls.” 

But the turmoil surrounding 
the civil rights and women’s 
movements of the 1960s and '70s 
— along with several lawsuits — 
helped change these perceptions 
of flight attendants, as well as 
some of the more onerous rules of 
the profession. The come-on 
associated with buttons that read 
“I’m Cheryl, Fly Me" is as out- 
moded today as a 1930s Ford Tri- 
motor airliner. 

Before the first stewardesses 
were hired in 1930 by Boeing Air 
Transport (later part of United 
Air Lines), it was often the co- 
pilot's job to fetch and distribute 
meals and to take care of 


passengers who became airsick. 
The idea of having women serve 
as stewardesses began with a 
young registered nurse, Ellen 
Church. 

"Church actually wanted to 
become a pilot," Claudia Oakes, 
curator of aeronautics at the 
Smithsonian Institution’s 
National Air and Space Museum 
in Washington, D.C., says. ''But 
in 1930 that was difficult. So she 


approached the manager of 
Boeing Air Transport in San 
Francisco, Steve Simpson, who 
suggested that she get together 
with other nurses to become 
flight attendants. The idea was 
that, as nurses, they could take 
care of any emergencies. And as 
women, their presence would be 
soothing to passengers." . 

Simpson drafted a letter to his 
boss, which said in part: 
"Imagine the psychology of 
having young women as regular 
members of the crew. Imagine 
the tremendous effect it would 
have on the traveling public. Also 
imagine the value they would be 
to us in the neater and nicer 
method of serving food and 
looking out for passengers' 
welfare.” j 

Within three months, eight 
young women were hired by the 
airline. All of them were nurses; 
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Flight Attendants Take Off With New Image 


under 25 years old, under 5 feet, 4 
inches tall, and all weighed less 
than 115 pounds. The women 
were paid $125 per month for 100 
hours of flying time. The first 
flight with a stewardess took 
place on May 15, 1930, on a Tri- 
motor bound for Chicago from 
San Francisco. The flight took 20 
hours and made 13 stops — in 
good weather. " 

Duties for these young women 
were varied. In addition to ser- 
ving coffee, tea and milk, they 
also carried baggage, punched 
passengers' tickets, checked the 
bolts on the wicker seats to make 
sure they were securely fastened 
to the floor and watched for 
gasoline leaks in the cabin. 

Other in-flight duties listed in 
their training manuals included: 

Keep the cabin immaculate. 
Before flight, sweep the floor, 
dust off the seats and win- 
dowsills. 

Keep the clock wound up. 

Keep an eye on passengers 
when they go to the toilet room to 
be sure they go through the toilet 
room door and not through the 
emergency exit door. 

Carry a railroad timetable just 
in case the plane is grounded 
somewhere. 

Boeing’s experiment was so 


successful that other airlines 
soon followed suit. Eastern 
Airlines, for example, began its 
flight hostess service on the 
Newark, N.J., to Washington run 
in 1931. The first Eastern manual 
described the hostess’ duties as 
“of a social nature, to set up a 
bridge party if a bridge game is 
desired, or to serve coffee or a 
cup of tea and some tasty 
biscuits.” 


“By the mid-1930s, there were 
between 200 and 300 stewardesses 
in airline service in the United 
States,” says Oakes, the author 
of two books on women in 
aviation. ‘‘They had become an 
integral part of the air transport 
industry." 


The airline industry adopted 
new nomenclature to describe 
these jobs. Although "''stewar- 
dess" was the most commonly 
used term, some airlines 
preferred “hostess,” “cabin at- 
tendant,” “courier” and even 
“air-ess.” 

“The use of registered nurses 
remained until World War II 
when they were needed for war- 
time service,” Oakes says. “It 
was not until after the war that 


beauty and sex appeal were used 
as a way to promote the airlines 
themselves.” 


Patricia Nagel joined Be 
American Airlines as a stewar- M 
dess in 1950 when she was 23 XS 
years old. Despite the glamorous KERS: 
appeal of the job, Nagel quickly Bà 
points out that the six-week 
training course she took in| 
Chicago was “no charm and KiNG 
beauty school. We learned a lot [S 
about the aircraft itself." 


"American at the time was 

only flying two airplanes — the 
DC-6 and a Convair," she says. 
"We learned emergency | 
procedures, first aid, the routes Bae 
and city codes, the history of the E 

airline and how to deal with dif- ESI 
ficult people — the child who was MERE 
scared or the passenger who had $ 


too much to drink." 

: Nagel draws parallels between 
the rules that flight attendants 
lived by in the '50s and military 
protocol. "We had to wear our 
hair short so that it cleared the 
collar,” she says. “We had EE 
uniforms and we tended to use a 
lot of military terms.” 

Nagel’s career as a stewardess 
lasted 18 months — the industry 
average at the time. But even if 
she had wanted to, she would not 
have been able to stay much 
longer. “When I joined up," she 
recalls, “‘stewardesses had to 


sign a paper saying we'd quit 
when we reached 31." Today, 
Nagel continues her interest in 
aviation by volunteering at the 
National Air and Space Museum. 

Air travel boomed in the 1960s 
and the airlines put a high 
premium on. appearance and 
youth, continuing to dismiss 
women older than 30 and those 
who married. Uniforms were 
designed that seemed more ap- 
propriate in a nightclub than in a 
working environment. A special 
promotion effort at Trans World 
Airlines in the 1960s, for example, 
included different “uniforms” for 
different routes: a French 
costume consisting of a one-piece 
gold lame mini dress; and 
English “serving wench” outfit, 
which was a mini jumper over a 
sheer white blouse, and a white 
mini toga, trimmed in red and 
green, as part of an Italian 
theme. 
~ Airline recruitment officers 
began looking for young women 
who possessed a pleasing ap- 
pearance, well-proportioned 
figure, straight teeth, clear com- 
plexion and good posture, as well 
as intelligence, enthusiasm and 
an interest in people. 

During the 196us and ‘7us, the 
Association of Flight Attendants, 
headquartered in Washington, 
D.C., took a strong stand against 
sex discrimination by the airlines 
and became the plaintiff in many 
civil suits. Little by little, 
barriers toppled. First to fall was 
-the. mandatory retirement age, 
which varied from airline to 


airline but was usually around 32. 
Then, as a result of separate suits 
filed by two United Air Lines Flight 
attendants, the airlines were for- 
ced to keep on the payroll atten- 
dants who married. Fir ally, 
women won the right to remain 
on the job after they became 
pregnant and to return to it after 
their babies were born. And, the 
doors were opened for men and 
minorities to join the profession. 

The result of all these changes 
was reflected most sharply in a 
significant rise in job longevity. 
As recently as 1968, the average 
length of service was still only 18 
months. By the  mid-'70s, 
however, flight attendants 
averaged five years on the job. 
By 1985, that figure had jumped 
to 10 years and is still climbing. 

Today's "average" flight at- 
tendant is a 35-year-old woman 
who has. a family, is college 
educated and earns between 
$20,000 to $30,000 a year. Four out 
of five flight attendants work 70 
to 80 hours a month. About 14 
percent of the nation's 80,000 
flight attendants are men who 
are more likely to be single and 
younger than their female 
colleagues. Flight attendants 
today don't have to retire until 
they reach age 70. 

Competition for flight atten- 
dant jobs remains stiff» In 1964, 
for example, American Airlines 
received 70,000 applications for 
flight attendant openings with 
their airline. About 40,000 people 
were interviewed but only 1,600 
were hired. ' 


Although the profession is still 
viewed as glamorous and 
carefree, most air travelers 
recognize the difficult job these 
men and women perform on a 
daily basis. Not only do they toil 
long days under cramped 
working conditions, having to 
battle jet lag along with difficult 
passengers, but in recent years 
they have also played a critical 
role in the wake of airline 
crashes, hijackings, terrorists at- 
tacks and bombings. The once- 
popular "Coffee, Tea or Me" 
image has been grounded. 
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Photo courtesy of the National Air and Space Museum. 


Boeing Air Transport hired the first stewardesses in 1930. The idea of 
using nurses was proposed by Ellen Church, second reow, left. The 
first flight with stewardesses flew from San Francisco to Chicago. 


This 1951 United Airlines stewardess had many pre-flight duties, in- 
cluding a grooming check to spot such fashion faux pas as scuffed 
shoes. ; 
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The “flying hostesses” of Eastern Air Transport Inc., wore nurses’ 
caps and white uniforms, 
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thectzte ELLEN CHURCH. (later Ellen Church Marshall), 


long-time Uniom Hospital administrator who is credited with 
conceiving the idea of airlines stewardesses and selling the gem 
to the industry in the- commercial airline passenger service 
infancy The article credits San Francisco Boeing Air Trans- 
port manager with having first conceived the idea, but local 
persons, who interviewed the dedicated nursing profession 
pioneer, remember that she not only came up with the idea and 
convinced the official it would work— but she was also the first 
person so hired. In addition, she secured seven other young 
women to join her in ministering to air transport passengers 
and holding their heads during trying periods in flight or on 
ground lay-overs. The experiment began May 15, 1930. In later 
years, Miss Chureh married the late Leonard Marshall and, 
after retirement from her Union post, began to enjoy the thrill 
of horseback riding. It was during one of her rides that she 
suffered a fall and injuries that led to her death. 
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The 
Winged 
Woman 


She was Ellen and they 
flew her. It was 1930 and 
she had to be a nurse. 
Now there are men in the 
cabin and women in 

the cockpit 


by Joan Feldman 


ESPITE Lindy's daring feat in 1927, 

D: airlines were having a difficult 

time finding passengers. In 1930, 

the public had read too many headlines about plane crashes. 

And even when the customers forgot their fears, there often 

was a good deal of grumbling by the pilots, who at that 
time had to tend passengers’ in-flight needs. 

To solve this imposition on flight personnel, Steve Stimp- 
son, a manager of Boeing Air Transport in San Francisco, 
had been mulling over the possibility of hiring stewards. So 
when Ellen Church, registered nurse, student pilot, and air- 
plane freak, stopped by Stimpson's office one day to recom- 
mend employing women to perform in-flight services, he 
was receptive. Besides, her final argument was the telling 
one: "How is a man going to say he is afraid to fly when a 
woman is working on the plane?" 

Management at first gave Stimpson a flat no. But after 
an appeal to W. A. “Pat” Patterson, then assistant to Boe- 
ing's president and eventually head of United Airlines, 
Stimpson got a go-ahead for a three-month experiment. 

Stimpson made Church his chief stewardess and told ber 
to hire seven other women—all of them nurses. If this trial 
was going to succeed, he reasoned, it would be because of 
the stability and the assurance passengers would gain from 
knowing a nurse was aboard. He had other requirements: 
the women must have pleasant personalities and be no 
more than 5 feet 4 inches in height, 115 pounds in weight, 
twenty-five years of age—and be single. 

The experiment began on May 15, 1930. “Varied” and 
"unpredictable" are two of the milder adjectives that can 
be used to describe these pioneers' duties. In the cabin, they 
served cold meals and beverages, passed out candy and 
cigarettes, held passengers' hands when they were (fre- 
quently) airsick, and made sure their charges didn't mistake 
the exit door for the washroom entry. Then, there were 


Joan Feldman is a transportation journalist whose work 
appears in Flight International, a London weekly; Air 
Transport World; and the Air Line Pilot. 
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Ellen Church, top left, and the first stewardesses. 


other chores—fueling the airplane, checking the altimeter, 
loading the baggage, and mopping the cabin floor. And when 
flights made, as they often did, unscheduled landings at re- 
mote airstrips, the stewardesses had to find lodging and food 
until the journev continued. 

Adventurous aspects aside, the experiment was a success. 
As Stimpson told an interviewer more than 40 years later, 
"The passengers approved and let the management know 
it." So did the pilots, who initially had wanted to keep those 
“flying nursemaids . .. in the hospital where they belong." 
Most important, "business increased sharply," Stimpson re- 
called, “due in large measure to a big increase in female 
passengers." 

By 1931, despite the Depression, commercial aviation 
began to show siens of success. When Eastern Air Transport 
(Eastern Airimes's predecessor), following Boeing's lead, 
decided to hire stewardesses, it received 10,000 responses 
to its ads calling for nurses or women with some higher 
education to fly as cabin attendants. To its five initial hirees, 
it said, “Treat the passengers as if the plane was [a] living 
room." 

Marion Cook, an original Eastern stewardess, worked 
aboard Eastern's 18-passenger Curtiss Condors, which car- 
ried six more passengers than flew on Boeing's Model 
80-As. "We had a few newspapers, gum, cotton for ears, 
and ammonia capsules," she reminisced. "During 1931, we 
had very few passengers, so I had to sit in back and hold 
down the tail. We also carried a thermos of coffee and a bag 
of buns, but most people were afraid to eat." By the fol- 
lowing year, though, Eastern could offer 14-hour flights 
from New York to Miami. In 1933, the company was fiving 
enough customers to warrant adding a jump seat for the 
"hostess." 

If the stewardesses were a good sales tool in the air, they 
were just as much so on the ground. By 1933, Marion Cook 
was being interviewed on radio broadcasts, and at least one 
reporter figured that the “sky stewardess . . . seems to be on 
the way to becoming to American girlhood what policemen, 
pilots, and cowboys are to American boyhood." 

Continued on page 38 
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The Winged Woman from page 36 

Aviation, meanwhile, was growing safer, with the addition 
of basic navigational aids, and women were helping to prove 
the case. In 1933, Anne Morrow Lindbergh, an almost 
painfully shy but highly articulate woman, served as co- 
pilot, navigator, and radio operator for her husband on 
their famous flight across the Atlantic to explore possible 
new air lanes. Amelia Earhart, who eventually became vice- 
president of Boston & Maine Airways (a Northeast Airlines 
predecessor), made her mark as an aviatrix, only to dis- 
appear in the Pacific during a prewar round-the-world flight. 
Jackie Cochran, later a director of Northeast (since merged 
into Delta), became famous in the 1930s as a racing pilot, 
winning the Bendix transcontinental in 1938, and a New 
York-Miami race in 1939. Cochran later ferried military 
planes from Canada to Great Britain. When, in 1943, the 
U.S. finally enrolled women as military pilots, she headed 
the U.S. Army Air Force's woman pilots' group. 


Y WAR's end, flying was definitely 

B: glamorous profession, especially 

for the stewardesses. Movie stars 

were frequent passengers, and the airlines made sure the 

public knew that cinema favorites such as Fred Astaire 

and other famous persons—Eleanor Roosevelt, the Andrews 
Sisters, Ozzie and Harriet—were buying tickets. 

One senior stewardess who started flying in 1945 thought 
that “next to being a Hollywood star, nothing was more 
glamorous. . . . All you had to do was stand around and 
look pretty." 

Despite the glamour, woman cabin attendants rarely flew 
longer than two years. "It wasn't a professional career. It 
was just something to amuse yourself" until marriage inter- 
vened. In fact, the job was looked upon as an advantageous 
one for catching a husband. 

In the air, things were changing rapidly. Military planes, 
converted to civilian-airline use, brought sophisticated tech- 
niques. Four-engine planes were introduced. Hot meals 
"cooked" on board became a possibility. And, although 
stewardesses were still in charge of such things as adjusting 
cabin heat (regulators were in the cabin floor in the DC-3s), 
the primitive nature of in-flight services was giving way to 
more wide-ranging approaches. The businessman traveler 
was attracted with promotional techniques—liquor service 
and “Men Only” flights. One exception was at United, where 
Pat Patterson “wasn’t going to allow his stewardesses to be- 
come barmaids," a veteran remembered. This is the same 
Patterson who insisted on a "girl next door" quality for his 
flight attendants and who also held out against coach service 
for a while. After all, he ran a first-class airline. 

The years just prior to the jet age were the best for stew- 
ardesses and passengers alike. The women had a chance to 
deal with the passengers on a personal level and weren't 
rushed to complete a dozen tasks before landing. Passengers, 
still experiencing something new, "were just so grateful to 
be aboard," said one stewardess of the Fifties, that they 
demanded little. 

When the jets came, in 1958, signaling the true beginning 
of mass air travel, things changed rapidly. The old nurse 
image began to erode, disappearing with scarcely a trace in 
the 1960s, when uniforms became colorful and trendy to 
match the new paint jobs on the airplanes. Costumes ranged 
from Emilio Pucci-designed combinations to hot pants and 
miniskirts. Some advertising themes implied that steward- 
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esses were not only the carriers’ most important public con- 
tacts but their sexiest ones as well. 

The go-go beat of the jets was matched by offers of flying 
gourmet restaurants, and movies and other in-flight enter- 
tainment. Whatever the airlines promised their pampered 
passengers, the cabin attendants were required to deliver, 
turning flights into marathons where the work never ceased. 
Personal service was carried away with the prop wash from 
the jet engines, and was lost, perhaps forever, with the 
arrival of the wide-bodied planes in the Seventies. 

A good share of the populace now takes jet travel for 
granted; it is no longer glamorous. The complexity of to- 
day's planes and the concurrent emphasis on safety have 
made the role of the flight attendant (a non-sex-oriented 
phrase to cover male personnel) as important for safety 
reasons as for public-contact or traffic-generating ones. It 
has been said that if it weren't for safety, and the fact that 
people like to eat on airplanes, airlines wouldn't need stew- 
ardesses. Thus, the five- to six-week attendant-training 
courses, though no longer than they were 30 years ago, place 
much more emphasis on technical aspects of flving. 

Of more importance when analyzing women's role in 
commercial flying is the raised social consciousness of the 
past ten years. Not only do equal-opportunity programs 
require the airlines to hire men for cabin service jobs, but 
they also prevent the carriers from firing married women 
or those with children. Age barriers have been relaxed. Last 
year United Airlines hired a fifty-three-year-old grand- 
mother as a flight attendant. 


HE role of women is also changing 

f elsewhere in commercial aviation. 

With some supportive government 

prodding (because many airlines are federal contractors), 

women are trying to invade airline areas generally considered 

“nontraditional.” The greatest scene of accomplishment 

thus far is probably in the cockpit itself, where there are 

now 19 women pilots. Frontier Airlines has the only female 

captain, a woman who commands a 19-passenger turboprop 
serving the carrier's small-community routes. 

Elsewhere, progress is slow but, in fact, on its way. Ann 
Wood, Staff Vice-President for International Airport 
Charges for Pan Am, is “frustrated but not discouraged.” 
Still, it is her vital responsibility to evaluate the impact on the 
company of newly imposed charges for landing fees and 
rental of ground facilities. Eastern employs the woman with 
the highest rank, Vice-President, In-Flight Services Edwina 
Gilbert. Some would dismiss that as being a “traditional” 
slot. 

At American, where women count for 14 percent of the 
company's total management, women employees include 
a lab technician who reads a spectrograph to check aircraft- 
engine oil samples, and a fleet-service clerk whose duties in- 
clude moving and weighing cargo. After splitting ten years 
in Anchorage between working on the ramp and serving as 
freight manager, Bonnie Shaw Thompson of Northwest Air- 
lines is now sales manager, covering a territory that extends 
from Juneau to Prudhoe Bay, where the Alaska pipeline 
starts. The figures may show that women are not vet equal 
to men in airline employment opportunities, but it's a long, 
long way from Ellen Church holding the hands of airsick 
passengers to Bonnie Thompson swashbuckling across the 
tundra. © 
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From: News Bureau 
UNITED AIR LINES 


There's a widespread belief that the average stewardess marries 


either a pilot, a traveling tycoon or a handsome stranger from Walla Walla 


in the order given, 


ee a aad coat here 
Actually, as disclosed by surveys of the 909 girls who fly for United 


Air Lines, none of the gentlemen named is a likely mate for the average steward- 
ess, She doesn't marry a pilot for the very good reason that the average pilot 
already is married, Nor does she plunge into matrimony with a traveling tycoon 
or a handsome stranger, Who, then, puts the ring on her finger? 

The somewhat startling fact is that the average stewardess marries 
the boy back home, She flies almost 29 months with United before exchanging 
her wings for a housewife's apron, The qualities she looks for in a prospec- 
tive husband are "intelligence, honesty and a pleasant disposition," Her ideal 
man is a combination of President Eisenhower, Henry Fonda and Edward R, Murrow, 
Oddly enough, the fellow who meets these specifications is someone she knows 
in her home town, 

After being grounded by matrimony, the average stewardess may join 


one of the ll chapters of the U,S.A.--United Air Lines Stewardess Alumnae-- 


which has more than 1,000 members, Apart from social activities, the members 


participate in welfare programs, The Chicago chapter, for example, has done 


extensive work for the Florence Crittendon Anchorage and the National Association 
for Mentally Retarded Children, 
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The U.S.A, maintains close liaison with United, The company cooper- 
ates in arrangements for the annual U.S.A. convention, attended by some 125 
delegates, When United celebrated its 25th anniversary of stewardess service 
on May 15, 1955, U.S.A. members were honored guests at luncheons held in nine 
cities, 

What about the stewardesses who are not "average?" They are the ones 
who marry pilots, traveling tycoons and the handsome stranger from Walla Walle, 
This group also includes the girls who remain single, Some advance to super- 
visory jobs in stewardess service, Others distinguish themselves as executives 
in non-aeronautical fields, 

Ellen Church, the "world's first stewardess," is administrator of the 
Union Hospital in Terre Haute, Ind, As a young nurse in San Francisco, she 
originated the idea of stewardess service and recruited seven other nurses to 
fly for Beeing Air Transport, a parent company of United Air Lines, They went 
aloft on May 15, 1930, unaware they were establishing a new feminine career, 

Mary O'Connor, United's senior stewardess, joined the company in 1933. 
Known as the "world's flyingest woman," she has logged more than 5,000,000 miles 
of air travel, Miss O'Connor is stewardess on the company's executive plane, a 
twin-engine Convair named the "Mainliner O'Connor," It is the only airliner in 
the world to bear the name of & stewardess, 

Of the seven young nurses who became "sky girls" with Ellen Church 
in 1930, four are married and two are nurses, The seventh lost her life in an 
automobile accident, Of the four who are married, one is the wife of a lumber 
company owners; one is married to a manufacturer's agent; another is the spouse 


of a national park commissioner; the fourth is wed to a newspaper art director, 


Ellen Church Became First 
Airline Hostess 30 Years Ago 


By JOYCE SHANKS 


The date of May 15, 1930, oc- 
cupies a special niche in the 
memory of Miss Ellen Church, 
administrator of Terre Haute's 
Union Hospital, and it is recog- 
nized as one of several impor- 
tant events contributing to the 
progress of air transportation. 

On that day, Miss Church re- 
ported tor duty aboard a shiny 
new 18-passenger Boeing tri- 
motored airplane and became the 
world’s first airline stewardess. 

Now, 30 years later, following 
Miss Church’s pioneering, nearly 
10,000 young women are current- 
ly serving American airline com- 
panies as stewardesses. 

“It was one of the luckiest 
things ever to happen to us." 
^, Said William A. Patterson, presi- 
"lent of United Airlines, on the 

asion of stewardessship's 
“{{h anniversary in 1955. 
tribute to Miss 

q. "An airline's 

up of the 


would be to us not only in the 
neater and nicer method of serv- 
ing food and looking out for the 
passengers' welfare, but also in 
emergency. 

“I am not suggesting at all 
the flapper type girl, or one that 
would go haywire. You know 
nurses as well as I do, and you 
know that they are not given 
to flightiness—I mean in the 
head. The average graduate 
nurse is a girl with some horse 
sense and is very practical and 
has seen enough of men not to 
be inclined to chase them around 
the block at every opportunity. 
Futher, as a general rule, nurses 
are not of the ‘pretty’ type, 
which lends to their usefulness 
in this case. 

*. , . As to the qualifications 
of the proposed young women 
couriers, their first paramount 
qualification would be that of a 
graduate nurse (although this 
would never be brought into the 
foreground in advertising or 
anything as it sort of sounds as 
though they are necessary); and 
secondly, young women who 
have been around and are famil- 
« with general travel—rail, 

jer and air." i 
trast to these prerequl- 
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WEARING UNIFORMS which conformed to the fashions-of the flapper era, these eight young 
women were the world's first airline stewardesses. Uppermost, on the left is Miss Ellen Church, 
administrator of Terre Haute's Union Hospital, who originated the stewardess idea and trained 


the other women. 


AS ADMINISTRATOR of the 250-bed Union 
Church, iefi, has many responsibilities, incl 

of Red Cross grey lady, Mrs. Raymond J 
Twenty-first street. 


girl, who later became a Hoosier, introduced a 
new profession to the world. 

As a youngster during World War I, Ellen Church 
idled away many a summer afternoon hanging over the 
fence bordering her parents’ farm near Cresco, Iowa, 
dreamily watching Army training planes landing and 
taking off in the bumpy pasture. 

Some years later, that innocent pastime led her to 
combine her vocation of nursing with her hobby of fly- 
ing. She became the world’s first airline stewardess. 

After receiving a degree in nursing from the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, Ellen Church was offered an irresisti- 
ble opportunity to taste the flying life. She was assigned 
to care for the ailing wife of an Army pilot. Afler his 
wife's recovery, the pilot asked Church what he could 
do to express his gratitude. 

Without hesitation, the adventurous nurse responded, 
“Take me up in a plane and teach me everything about 
flying!" And he did. 

Despite Charles Lindbergh's spectacular fitgh! 
across the Atlantic in 1927, most people were fearful of 
commercial air travel. One day in 1930 in San Francis 


Es n. wno it years ago, a young slip of an Iowa 


By Joyce Lakey Shonk 


co, when Ellen Church was off duty from her hospita! 
job, she walked into the offices of Boeing Air Transport 
Co. (predecessor of United Airlines) and presented her 
wild scheme that nurses could care for passengers bet- 
ter than pilots. 


HER PARTING ARGUMENT to the curious and as- 
tonished traffic agent, S. A. Stimpson, was, “How is a 
man going to say he is afraid to fly when a woman is on 
the plane?" 

Stimpson and his boss, A. G. Kinsman, the passenger 
——ráme manager, gambled that this innovation might 
spur their passenger business. A few months later, they 
hired Church to recruit seven other women and train 
Ellen Church, top left, recruited and trained seven other nurses for maiden flight as stewardesses in 1930. them to be stewardesses. 

Candidates had to be female graduate nurses, at least 
25 years old, single, no taller than 5 feet 4, and weigh less 


Nurse Ellen's scheme given flight; an I pound The begin Salary war sou S a 


month for 100 hours of flying. 


J On the 30th anniversary of the group's first flight, 


she "8 hired OS first airline : ‘a fo MÁ i Ellon Chureh rpominicnnd nhani thet ipili] fheann menit 


Ellen Church, top left, recruited and trained seven other nurses for maiden flight as stewardesses in 1930. 


Nurse Ellen's scheme given flight; 
she's hired as first airline "slew" 


South Bend, Vibyne, Sundoy,, March 1,1987 


ELLEN CHURCH, the first 
airline stewardess, at her 
desk as administrator of 
Union Hospital in Terre 
Haute, where she worked 
for the last 15 years before 
her death in 1965. 


wild scieme thal nurses could care lor passengers Lel- 
ter than pilots. 


HER PARTING ARGUMENT to the curious and as- 
tonished traffic agent, S. A. Stimpson, was, “How is a 
man going to say he is afraid to fly when a woman is on 
the plane?” 

Stimpson and his boss, A. G. Kinsman, the passenger 


“traffic manager, gambled that this innovation might 


spur their passenger business. A few months later, they 
hired Church to recruit seven other women and train 
them to be stewardesses. 

Candidates had to be female graduate nurses, at least 
25 years old, single, no taller than 5 feet 4, and weigh less 
than 115 pounds. The beginning salary was about $125 a 
month for 100 hours of flying. 

On the 30th anniversary of the group's first flight, 
Ellen Church reminisced about that initial three-month 
preparation period. 

“We were training in Cheyenne during a fierce snow- 
storm, and we were grounded for two weeks. There 
wasn't much to do except eat, and I surely had a time 


` explaining how eight young women could run up a $300 


food bill in only two weeks." 

The maiden flight was May 15, 1930, aboard a tri- 
engine Boeing 80A plane flying 120 miles per hour. It 
carried 18 passengers between San Francisco and Chi- 
cago, making 13 stops. In good weather the flight took 20 
hours, but time schedules were impractical since there 
were no weather reports. 

The initial duties of those first stewardesses chal- 
lenged their pioneer spirit. Flights sometimes began 
with a group effort to push the planes out of the hang- 
ars. Then there was a bucket brigade to fuel them. 


THE STEWARDESSES were responsible for check- 
ing the wicker seats to make sure they were tightly 
bolted to the floor of the airplane. They dusted the 
cabin, washed windows, and inspected heat and ventila- 
lion outlets. They tagged, loaded and unloaded all 
freight and baggage. 

The "stews" carried aboard baskets brimiriag with 
cold chicken, apples, rolls, cakes and hot coffee served 
from thermoses. They punched tickets at all stops, car- 
ried railroad timetables in case the planes were ground- 
ed for mechanical or weather reasons, and helped pas- 

(Continued on page 4) 
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Nurse Ellen Church 


(Continued from page 3) 


sengers make arrangements for overnight accommo- 
dations near remote airstrips. 

They comforted airsick passengers and asked them 
not to throw cigar butts and other trash out of the plane 
windows. Their most frightening duty was to keep a 
watchful eye for passengers who were heading for the 
lavatory — and make sure they didn't open the exit door 
by mistake! 

The first uniforms harmonized with the fashions of 
the day. They were green wool trimmed with gray. The 
jacket had notched lapels with a double row of buttons 
and fit loosely. The skirt was plain and easy fitting. 

The whole costume was dashed off with a matching 
cape and tam, probably a welcome protection in the 
drafty cabins which were not thermostatically heated. 


Before Ellen Church's idea was implemented, co-pi- 
lots took care of passenger needs. After the first flight, 
there was a negative reaction from all pilots, most of 
whom had begun their careers in the rough-and-ready 
mail service. "Keep those flying nursemaids in the hos- 
pital where they belong," they protested. 


PUBLIC ACCEPTANCE, however, was enthusiastic, 
and management was delighted. Business improved 
dramatically, mostly because of the increase in the 
number of female passengers who now felt safer. 

Within a year, Boeing hired 20 additional nurses, and 


in two years, competing airlines began to employ air 
hostesses. 

After only 18 months as chief stewardess, Ellen 
Church was grounded because of injuries suffered in an 
automobile accident. By that time, despite the Depres- 
sion, air traffic was blossoming. One early airline ad- 
vertised for "cabin attendants" and received 10,000 ap- 
plications. 

After recovering from the accident, Church attended 
the University of Minnesota, resuming hospital duty in 
Milwaukee, Wis., and later in Louisville, Ky. 

During World War II, she was a captain in the Army 
Nurse Corps, Air Evacuation Service. She spent 20 
months evacuating wounded soldiers from North Afri- 
ca, Sicily, England, France and Belgium. During her 
last several years in the service she taught at the School 
of Air Evacuation at Randolph Field, Texas. 

She was decorated a number of times for meritorious 
service to her country and to the air transport industry. 
She is one of only a few women to receive the Air 
Medal 

After the war, she took a hospital post in Elgin, IN., 
and then pursued a master's degree in nursing adminis- 
tration and education at the University of Chicago. 


FOR THE LAST 15 years of her career, she was 
administrator of the 250-bed Union Hospital in Terre 
Haute. Before her death as the result of a horseback 
riding accident in 1965, she had planned to retire on her 
l5-acre farm near Elbridge, Ill, to raise Christmas 
trees. 
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The career Ellen Church pioneered continues to 
prosper. Today there are roughly 40,000 flight attend- 
ants, as they are called now, in the United States alone. 
About 80 percent of those are assigned to domestic 
flights, and 20 percent are on international schedules. 
Worldwide, there are about 125,000 men and women in 
the profession. 

United Airlines, where Church's foresight was imple- 
mented, now employs about 12,000 attendants. Current 
application requirements are a minimum age of 21, 
height 5 feet 2 to 6 feet, weight in proportion to height 
based on company standards, vision correctable to 20/ 
30 with glasses or contact lenses, and experience with 
the public. Fluency in certain foreign languages is an 
advantage. 

Salaries at United range from $1,225 a month for new- 
hires to $3,100 for senior flight attendants. United's 
flight attendants work up to 85 hours per month, the 
average age is 37, and the average attendant has been 
flying for 13 years. About 15 percent are male, and 43 
percent are married. 

Today's flight attendants undergo training that em- 


: phasizes safety and service, and most programs cover 


emergency procedures, first aid, human relations and 
food service. 

In 1969, United Airlines dedicated an eight-story addi- 
tion to its complex near O'Hare International Airport in 
Chicago to the memory of Ellen Church. From a fanta- 
sy nurtured on lazy afternoons in a sunny Iowa pasture, 
the dream of Ellen Church, an adopted Hoosier, revolu- 
tionized an industry. E 


Investors climb aboard as America’s short-line railroads boom by Mercer Cross 


JIM STUCKEY has enough day- 


to-day headaches running his lit- 


tle railroad without suffering the 
kind of near-disaster that struck 


a few Sundays ago. 

Somebody who knew what he 
was doing sneaked up during the 
night, removed the chocks from 
two loaded freight cars, and let 
the air out of the brakes. The two 
cars took off on a freewheeling 
journey that ended 8.5 miles down 
the track 


Railroad Association in Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


IN 1972 there were only about 
200. About 150 have been formed 
since 1980 alone. By 1990, Dorsey 
estimates, the total may be close 
to 500. 


The short-line boom was born 
in 1970 with the bankruptcy of the 
Penn Central which led to the 
formation of Conrail in 1976 
through the consolidation of sev- 


the business's future. One priority 
of organized labor in the new 
Democratic Congress is to 
strengthen protection for short- 
line employees. Strong restric- 
tions on management “would kill 
the short-line boom that we've 
seen in recent years," Dorsey 


says. "Prospects for future 
growth would be stifled." 


HE AND OTHERS acknowl- 
edge railroading's romantic aura, 
the durable mystique that at- 
tracts many of the entrepreneurs 
in the first place. 


But, Dorsey says, “I don't know 
of anyone that's invested as a tax 
write-off or solely because he has ^^ 


a lot of spending money ^ained in 
some other area. As 
know, they're all good, : 
nessmen looking for thi 
the old-fashioned way." 


Stuckey doesn't fit t 
He is a soft-spoken Ala! 
retired Army veterinar 
lifelong lover of trains. 
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